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TWO NEW BOOKS 


ee Te Th 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course - - $1.25 


Enables students in one academic yeat to pass the entrance 
examinations of the leading colleges. The exercises are bright 
and breezy and embody the French of to-day. In one respect the 
book differs from all others ofits kind: the new laws of syntax 
promulgated by the French Government by decree of February 
26, 1901, have been followed throughout. Besides containing a 
clear exposition of the methods of reading French verse, it in- 
cludes the poems prescribed for memorizing by the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York. 





Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geography $1.20 


This text-book for high schools and upper grammar grades is 
simpler than any other complete and accurate treatise on the sub- 
ject now published. In it generalization has been minimized. 
The physical features of the earth are grouped according to their 
causal relations and functions, and the characteristics of each 
group are presented by means of a typical example. The stu- 
dent obtains first a relatively minute knowledge of the facts 
and afterwards inductively understands the general principles. 
Realistic exercises and discussions are introduced at intervals, 
and directions given for laboratory work. 








HS Ue 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





NOTE FOUR BOOKS 

_ Widely Popular: Maury’s Elementary Geo- 
graphy, enlarged and revised, with its interesting 
text, new maps, full-page colored illustrations 
showing the people of each continent and the 
style of their houses, etc.; and Maury’s Manual 
of Geography, edition of 1901, in touch with 
the world’s geographic conditions, including new 
United States census figures. 

So, too, are Holmes’ New Readers, with 
their charming Science Stories interwoven, their 
Good Literature features, their correlated teaching 
of Color, Form, etc., in the First book ; the New 
Clarendon Dictionary, a hand-book of rare ex- 
cellence and convenience, with its 30,000 words, 
etc. Correspondence invited concerning these 
or other of our publications. 











LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Av., N.Y. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
A new series of brightly written and interesting readings in Geography 

intended to arouse interest in the subject and to stimulate tought 
Book I, with 8 Colored Plates and 75 Illustrations in Black 
and White. 160 pages, $.36. 


READINGS IN WELSH HISTORY 
By Ernest Ruys. With 73 Illustrations, including 20 Drawings 
by LANCELOT SPEED. 12m0, $.50. 


THE ANIMAL STORY-BOOK READER. 
From the Animal Story-Book and the Red Book of Animal 
Stories. Edited by ANDREW LanG. With 77 Illustrations by 
Hewry J. Forp and LANCELOT SPEED. 12m0, 175 pages, $ 50 


INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MORAL AIM IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. Report presented tothe Victoria University 
and the Gil-hrist Trustees, February, 1901. By H. THISEL- 
TON MaRK. Crown 8vo, 307 pages, $1 50 met. By mail, $1.60. 


A DRILL BOOK FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Joun LisHman. Containing a carefully Graduated 
Series of Physical Exercises, based entirely on the »wedish 
System. With 40o Figures from Photographs of Actual Posi- 
tions,and 150Selections of Music. Crown 8vo, 287 pages, $2.50 


NEW EDITIONS: 
LONGMANS’ NEW SCHOOL ATLAS, REVISED TO 1901. 


Consisting of 40 Colored. Maps, with over 20 Insets and a very 
fullIndex. Imperial 8vo. $1.50.* 

*Lougmans’ New School Atlas offers a series of Maps which it is be- 
lieve _w'll be found folly adequate for the most advanced school work, 
affording the material for careful and prolonged study aua a basis tor 
a broad knowledge of geographic principles and facts. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 

THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. ByC W. 

C. Oman, M.A. F S.A. Author of ‘‘Englandinthe X1Xth 

Century.” Revised Edition, With 12 maps (some colored), 

Plans and other Illustrations, Side-notes, and full Index. 

I2mo, $1.50. 

“ Oman’s ‘ History of Greece’ will serve to indicate the amount of 
knowledge demanded in Grecian History for entrance to college.” —Ex- 
tract from The Harvard University Catalogue. 











GOLDSMITH, GRAY, BURNS 
and Other Poets of the 18th Century 


Contains five of the choicest descriptive poems in 
the language: ‘‘The Traveller,” and ‘‘ The De- 
serted Village,” by Goldsmith; Gray’s famous 
“Elegy ;” “The Passions,” by Collins; and the 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night,” by Burns. Among 
these long poems are scattered a number of short 
poems of the same period, in lighter vein, such as 
“John Gilpin’s Ride,” “Afton Water,” and “How 
Sleep the Brave.” 

Each long poem is accompanied by a few notes, 
is preceded by an introduction calculated to 
arouse the pupil’s interest, and is followed by 
suggestive teaching exercises. There are nineteen 
complete poems. The book is attractive, instruc- 
tive, stimulating. 








Standard Literature Series, No. 48, single, 96 pages. 








| UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 43-47 E. 40th Street, New York. 
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YOU CAN NO ’ Y BOOKS 
HAVE YOU NEED 


(YOU, THE TEACHER WHO IS IN EARNEST) 
Without Waiting to Save a Small Fortune! 


OW IS THE ETERNAL TIME! “Never” has been usually the 
answer to the hard working teacher’s desire to possess a complete col- 
lection of authoritative works relating to the profession of teaching and 

dealing with his or her particular field. True, most teachers do buy some 
books and hope to accumulate a complete professional library “after a while.” 
But in this way there is lack of system and often the very book needed has 
not been secured. Limited means » 

and low salaries are mainly re- © 
sponsible. 

You can have all you need, just 
what you need, and have the use of 
it all right now by making a very 
SMALLER TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. small payment down for any of our 


Eight Complete Special Libraries 


for teachers, each library below the list price of the books. The 
rest of the amount is arranged in easy payments every month 


















orso. Felt only as the saving of a few cents a day. LARGER TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 

THESE COLLECTIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS: vols. Regular Price. First Payment, 
a 19 $24.00 $2.00 (20 monthly $1.00 payments.) 
SMALLER TEACHERS’ LIBRARY............. >. £a0..20.1(8.* * oe 
READING CIRCLE LIBRARY................-. 6 000° 200 (7 * * ¥ ) 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY....... 13 3.25 1.25 (2 bi- “ . . ) 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS LIBRARY..... ...... 20 3.75 m..{2. .” sz ) 
TEACHERS’ WORKING LIBRARY............ 20 7m mm 6 * 46 is ) 
PRIMARY TEACHERS’ WORKING LIBRARY 20 i > i Or. iiinng 1 ) 
SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT LIBRARY...... 27 5.15 100 (4 “ = i ) 


These libraries have been carefully sifted from the mass of educational publications and include all the masterminds, such 
as Parker, Seeley, Currie, Kellogg, Tate, Quick, Payne, Fitch, Hall, Lang, Dewey, and others. Each is complete in its field, 
forming a helpful equipment for practical school-room work and constant inspiration toward higher achievement. 

Do not fail to send at once for full descriptive list of titles in these libraries—FREE,. Also have 
our other catalogs on hand, covering entire field of educational publications and school aids. 


600 BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES our Times 


Pursuant to our original policy, as outlined in the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
more than a quarter of a century ago, we are now making it easy for every school 
in the land to possess a useful and entertaining collection of standard books, or 
to augment libraries already started. From every section of the country we are 

etting hundreds of responses to our recently announced proposition along this 
ine. It is virtually a 


GIFT OF VALUABLES # # {iii} 
aonccoczums BOOKS TO ANY SCHOOL ¢ xs: 


LIBBARY. 
whose teacher or pupils will take enough interest to act as the leader and corresponding secretary in organizing a club of sub- 
scribers to OUR TIMES, the feveriie current events paper for a re at the popular — of 50 conte a beret This 

aper is one needed by every person in the community, 
wibtas xian We ase to er et aa sheet, in whose catenet 
club is formed, one half the money sent in the 
Standard Series- - 50 | Abbott's Biograph- form of books selected from our School Library Cata- 
Winona Series- - - 130 ical Histories- - 32 | log (free to allon request). These lists include stand- 
; ard and classic works of fiction,biography, history, and 
Alger Books 34 

s aide. uc Roosevelt’s Works - 15 | poetry. Prices for — superb aor none volumes 
Henty sss average 25 cents. Thus 100 subscriptions te Our 

Library of History Harvard Poets - - 25 | Times would yield probably 100 library books. 
, Standard Sets 100 ANOTHER PLAN is the familiar one of 
and Bio y- 42 49 raising a library fund by giving an entertainment. 

Dickens, Thackeray, | At all for the School L 

t all events, send for the Schoo ibrary 
Little Women Series 25 ¥, Catalog at once, so you can see the magnitude 


Little Men Series - 22 Cooper, Irving, Scott, | of our offer in detail. Ways and means will then 


suggest themselves. “ Where there is a will there 
Wellesley Series- - 30 Eliot, etc. is a way.” Sample copies of Our ‘fIMES also 


sent free to any addresses, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7° 8 Ney York. 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schouls, and families. Advises parents about schools. WI O, PRAT 1, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. via eee Po ate agg em a YI5-2 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, free. 
4Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Av., New York, N. YX. 208 Mich. Blvd. Chicago, Il. 
1508 Pa Ave., Washington,D. 0. 414 Century Bidg.. Minnes lis, 4 Evans Bidg., Os=aloose Ia. 
538 Cooper Bidg. , Denver,ol. 420 Parrott Bdg San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimson BIk., Angeles,0al 


Pp T \ AC AN occur during the fall and winter months and 
NE C must be filed promptly. September and Octv- 
October are especially good montns for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
v. J. ALBERT, The Albert leachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


AM¢RICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduses to U Nleges, School:, and families,Suaperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governe.ses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Scnbools to Parents. Call 
or Address “irs. 0, J. YOUNG-FULTUN, A mericau and Foreign Teachers’ agency, 23 Union 
Square New York. 


























TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S, Est, 185 
geomet Managers. 


Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York JouN Booxwant, | 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘erciera “Assists Teachers in Obtaining Post 


tions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 8:1 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, “22 


can supply you with a first-class teacher for almost any kind of position on short notice. Letters 
confidential. Kndorsed by leading educators. H S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Lessons on Teaching. 


By J. G. FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 























Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO0., - - 61 E. 9th St.. New York 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, fiving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 





china and pottery. Write for free circular: 
“Ornamental Design” containing students’ work. 
In ce Schools, 
Box 858 , Scranton, Pa. 








mie The University of Chicago 
H Oo e — oe SS p Radin _ 
e correspond. 

Study png te of its’ De artuente, 
including Pedagogy,History,the 

Langoages, English. Mathematics, iy ne 
phy, Zoology, P isiology Botany, etc. Instruc- 


tion is personal. Universi iy credit is granted for 


—e courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat any time. For circulars address 


The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 


B.C. UNSELD scoot sincin 
Day Schools, Sunday Schools, 
Pepular Choral Classes. 


Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
from the city. Address, care 


THE BIGLOW & MAI’ CO., 135 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH sooxs “toe 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


Just Out. The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


Abook for Scuoots. 67 pages. 6Maps. 5Illus. 
Weavy paper covers, postpaid. 60c. Circular free. 
Roy Hoprine Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av.. N. Y. City 


~~ ANDREWS 














f 





Now Iideas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we al have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and original, for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musical 
exerci ntomimes, tableaux, &c.will receive prompt 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our ne 
they will be taken for publication on liberalterms. Let 
us hear what you have, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St,, New York, 


SCHOOL BELLS outs" st 


Terms, etc., free. 








CO! 3 and nly. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 





You look at the name on a pen, and you Know it is all right when it is o d 





ESTERBROOK’S PEN <a> 


Behind the name there Is the uniform care that has been exerted for more than forty years to make it perfect. 


All styles; all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. {32:83 S23:.'5r f°™ 


Ee 
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Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child shouid be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an poperssntty may be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts w of 
the most important wild birds in cheracteriaite att 
ay 
ptive = 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 
THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMDANY 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 





NEW YORK: 5 West 18th 8t. 


BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. 
New Text-Books in Language: 


B INDUCTIVE COURSE IN “ENGLISH 


By Larkin Dunton, LL.D., and Auaustus H. Keter, A M. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


For Third and Fourth Grades. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


A complete Course for Grammar Schools in two books. 


DUNTON AND KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK, Beantifally illustrated. 
SAMPLE COPIES OF EITHER BOOK FOR EXAMINATION, 20 CENTS EACH. 
“That grammar should be taught inductively from the facts of the language is generally ad- 
mitted, but these books :ollow this method of treatment more consistently than any otber series of 
language vooks hitherto puo'ished. They seem to me to beexceedin agly well adapted to the present 
needs of sehovls.”—I'somas M Barttet, Supt Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


Educators should examine these books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 6& CoO., 


GILLOT1’S PENS === 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 35I and 1047 (Maultiscript) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E.F..303 and 1047 (Multiscript 


a ae Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1048 (Vertigraph), 
For Vertical Writing : 


1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067 
Highest Prize at every Paris Exposition, and at Chicago. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
Bcrorer JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
SUMAR RANTES Henry Hoek, Sole Agent 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 











Correspondence solicited. 
BOSTON # NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 











Good Type--Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyei ht Introductions—New T. 
4 Binding —Cloth Sides —Price ucedto | Good Pa ell Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— om postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalouue Hree—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





Incorporated 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Joun A. Haut, President. Henry 8. Lee, Vice-President. Henry M. Purtxrps, Secretary. 














S. EN VEA RS’ PROG -——'. S. ° Percentage 

1890 Gains of Gains 

Premium Incom ane 4 4 824 x a $2, 509,977.82 117.86 
lncome from Tener and Rents. 508,(46. 1,072,685 564,589.04 111.11 
TOTAL ey $5. ares $3,174. 516.36 116.60 

Assets December 3 e . $11,252, —“¥ 54 $26,245,622 04 Se ssateres 133.24 
Amount Iasured 3 aan EP $63,2 90 789.00 $136,238.923.00 72,948.13400 115.26 
Surplas Decemoer 31.................6. $870 581 77 $2,324,635.51 $1,454 053.74 167.02 


Since its avert The Massachusetts Matual Life Insurance Co has paid toits policyhoidersin 
Death Claims $20,163,430.97 Endowments Maiured, 3 370.01800 Dividends, 9, 559, 142.03 


Assets Dec, 31,1900. 26.245.622.04 | Liabilities,$23,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2, 324, 635.15 


Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System. 
Our Wax Crayons are put up tn gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


samples to the 
STANDARD eres CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, - - 








LYNN, MASS, 








Relieves Exhaustion 














When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 
Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 














Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 





Latest and most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 

Dr.Victor C. Bell, Ww apisex Ate 
Author of “ weapler r Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 


Oaree 7 Pvaem," a supplementary F “ead 
which is used in many schoo 


Announces that he is prepared to do fiw ol dental work 
o& every kind, especial 


Tooth wae Bridge Work, and Building 


Special] prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor as 
cures, also for those cocking rest and recupera- 
tion from ed and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthtul climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. 0 lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


e Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 














E.L. KELLOGG & 00., 612, Ninth t.. N.Y 
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The School Community of the Future. 


The Common School as a Culture Center.* 


Making a school the social center of the district in 
which it is located is not the work of a day, or a month, 
ora year. The full realization of the social opportuni- 
ties afforded by the kind of organization suggested in 
these pages may take a number of years to develop, but 
it is bound to come if the foundations are the right 
ones. Free and willing social co-operation of the mem- 
bers of the school community is the essential thing. 
On a basis of paternalism and charitableness there can 
be no such healthful germination and expansion of social 
endeavors and organization as have been described. 

Therefore in opening certain school-rooms in the 
evening as free reading-rooms, or in supplying night- 
schools or lectures, the people must be given to under- 
stand that these things mean merely a better utilization 
of the machinery supported by their taxes, and in no- 
wise evidence the good-will of people in better circum- 
stances or of greater thoughtfulness than they. The 
people must be taught to acquire an intelligent under- 
standing of their rights of ownership in the school. 
The feeling must be cultivated that in opening the 
schools for purposes of social gathering and recreation, 
the local authorities are merely carrying out the ideas 
for which they were elected ; that is, to give the people 
the largest return for their investments in the shape of 
public buildings and apparatus. 

It may be wise to be satisfied, at the beginning, with 

setting in motion such agencies as will establish the 
school as a culture center. Thus might be taken up: 
First, night schools; second, popular lectures ; third, 
vacation schools; fourth, library extension and free 
reading rooms; fifth, art exhibits and concerts for the 
development of musical taste and appreciation of mu- 
sical classics. This list might be considerably pro- 
longed, but let us stop here and regard these few sug- 
gestions. 

Night schools are now so well established that there 
is no need of urging this feature of the new endeavors. 
Springfield, Mass., may serve as a model for this work. 
The idea of giving popular lectures in the public schools 
is widely adopted and growing in favor. New York 
city still keeps the lead in this important field. Vaca- 
tion schools, also, are regarded, at least in enlightened 
city communities, as not only legitimate but necessary 
extensions of the responsibilities of the common schools. 
Newark, N. J.. where the good work began, and a large 
number of other places can be trusted to spread a 
healthy popular sentiment favorable to the universal es- 
tablishment of this phase of educational development. 

Library extension to the homes of the people thru the 
medium of the public schools has been attempted in var- 
ious forms. The plan in operation in Buffalo has many 
desirable features. But the full scope of the possibili- 
ties of this idea is as yet nowhere realized in practice, 
at least not so far as the writer knows. Every school 
ought to be a distributing station of a central library, 
Catalogs and advising librarians ought to be found at 
the school at least one evening a week to aid the people 


once 

*This is part of a series of editorial discussions of various 
pbases of the school community idea describedin Tur ScHOoL 
JOURNAL of Jan. 5, Jan. 12, and Jan. 26, Igor. 


in the selection of books. The next step will be to set 
aside one room or more for silent reading, open to any 
one who wishes to avail himself of this privilege and is 
willing to be governed by the necessary rules and regu- 
lations. .In Carlstadt, N. J., the free reading-room plan 
has been in successful operation for several years. The 
problem of inaugurating the library extension idea in 
the schools thruout the country is by no means beyond 
solution, and the blessings attending it are so evident 
that it is well worth the united effort of all the friends 
of education to get the movement under way. 

Now as to the matter of art exhibits. This move- 
ment has also gotten well under way. Thus the Brook- 
lyn schools have had valuable loan exhibitions of paint- 
ings that were enjoyed by thousands of out-of-school 
people. With a little tact and persuasion, fortified by 
an explanation of the great thought behind the depar- 
ture, almost any school could secure the temporary loan 
of valuable works of art for the building up of an inter- 
est and the cultivation of a sense of the beautiful as 
represented by painting and statuary. As soon as a 
number of school communities have been organized and 
it has become evident that loaned art treasures will be 
well cared for, and that their exhibition will be produc- 
tive of untold good, the great museums of our cities, 
aided by private individuals, will no doubt be willing to 
devise means for sending paintings and statuary on 
round trips thru the schools. How much more efficient 
might the splendid Carnegie lyceum at Pittsburg be 
made. The people who live far away from the beauti- 
ful grounds occupied by this institution, and who cannot 
afford the necessary street-car fare, are practically shut 
off from the benefits of the great art gallery and the 
other culture agencies of the lyceum. Moreover untila 
taste for art has been developed, it is useless to expect 
people to go any great distance for those benefits that 
the man and woman of culture see extended by the art 
galleries. Art must go to the people and win their 
hearts before they can be expected te make sacrifices 
such as walking any distance or expending money for 
her sake. And the school ought to be the place where 
art is introduced to the people. 

The musical education of the people of the cities is 
making encouraging progress, owing chiefly to the 
public-spirited endeavors and foresight of those who 
established the free concerts. The good done by the 
rendering of musical masterpieces in the public parks on 
summer evenings and Sundaysisimmeasurable, Besides, 
the people have been taught to regard music asa source 
of entertainment and delight. In both cases civiliza- 
tion has been the gainer, and the lives of thousands 
have been made happier and more worth the living 
thereby. The problem of extending or continuing this 
musical education thru the winter months has not yet 
been generally as satisfactorily solved, quite likely 

. because of the difficulty in finding suitable places for the 
large gatherings that are sure to be attracted. How- 
ever, by wise organization and specialization this matter 
can be considerably simplified and brought within the 
scope of such opportunities for gathering as the school 
building affords. Thus an illustrative course might be 
given in the history of music. -Under the skilful 
management of Dr. Leipziger, who has charge of the 
people’s lectures in New York (boroughs of Manhattan 

(Continued on page 417.) 
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Winning Love for Nature Study. 
By Epwarp F. BIGELow, Stamford, Conn. 


Nature study is never a task, but a tonic. It recreates. 
—Dr. C. C. ABBOTT. 


There often comes to my mind a paradoxical story, 
told in my boyhood days, of an Irishman (for the Irish- 
man is proverbially and everywhere a wit) who at a 
country store was endeavoring to secure a proper-sized 
pair of cowhide boots. 

He maintained that No 10 was the required size, but 
the storekeeper insisted that No. 14 would be a better 
fit. It seemed evident that the merchant was right, 
for Pat could not draw on the No. 10’s. still, as he tugged 
at the straps he declared that 10 was the number, and 
that his inability to get them on was due only to the 
stiffness of the leather. Suddenly his flushed.and per- 
spiring face lit up with a mingling of smiles and inspir- 
ation. The problem was solved. But there was a shade 
of disgust because his bright idea had not come sooner 
and saved him the futile hard work. 

“ Shure,” he said, “ and why didn’t I think of it before 
—all the throuble is I’ve got to wear thim boots a few 
days to limber thim up an’ thin they’ll go on aisy. Do 
thim up and [ll take thim home with me,” delightedly 
exclaimed Pat as he handed the pair to the astonished 
and amused merchant, and immediately explored the 
depths of a pocket for his wallet. 

My interest, and hence my vivid recollection of the 
story, are not due so much to the absurdity of the 
situation as to my sympathy with Pat! The amusing 
phases of the story are mingled with my attempt to 
reconcile with boyish logic the two facts, that while Pat 
in the main was wholly wrong, yet from a certain stand- 
peint he was more than half right. And, in these later 
years my sympathy has so broadened that it has de- 
stroyed even the recollection of the boy’s reasoning. 

The Irishman’s logic has a host of sympathizers along 
many lines of attempts to dothings. Asthe architect’s 
plans precede the building, so in most cases the object 
must be completed in spirit, before it is even begun in 
reality. This is emphatically true in winning love for 
the study of nature,—the germ of that love must exist 
before it can be developed. Something can never be 
made out of nothing. Miracles of that kind are scarce 
at present. 

As Wordsworth says of his poet,— 


“You must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love:” 


so there must be an inherent love for nature before 
nature will seem lovable. We may talk about the lov- 
ableness of nature, but we must inspire an interest, and 
arouse a curiosity, before we exhibit nature’s wonders 
and her beauties. At first thought and in the first 
attempt this would not seem to be the correct method. 
The non-lover of nature might reasonably argue, that if 
nature is so instructive and so lovable, then the best 
method must be to collate her interesting and winning 
points and by their graceful and attractive presentation, 
win the affection that we are seeking. That process 
applied where there is no inherent and dormant love may 
obtain a transient result, but it is illusive and hypocrit- 
ical. Do not mistake open: mouthed wonder and open- 
eyed exclamations of surprise for a love of nature. Such 
dime-museum interest is worse. than none, It is even 
repellant and ludicrous. How well Mark Twain has 
presented this phase of such viewing of interesting 
things. You will recall his experience with the Euro- 
pean guide: 

All their lives long, they are employed in showing strange 
things and listening to bursts of admiration. It is human 
nature to take delight in exciting admiration. 

After we discovered this. we never went into ecstasies any 
more —we never admired anything—we never showed any but 
impassible faces and stupid indifference in the presence of the 
sublimest wonders a guide has to display. We found their 
weak point. We have made good use of it ever since. 
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“Come wis me, gentlemen !—come! I show you ze letter 
writing Christopher Colombo !— write it himself !— write it 
with his own hand !—come !” 

He took us to the municipal palace. After much impressive 
fumbling of keys and opening of lock, the stained and aged 
document was spread before us. The guide’s eyes sparkled. 
He danced about us and tapped the parchment with his 
finger : : 

“ What I tell you, gentlemen ! Hand- 
writing Christopher Colombo !— write it himself 

We looked indifferent—unconcerned. The doctor examined 
the document very deliberately, during a painful pause. Then 
he said without any show of interest : “ Ah, Ferguson, what 
did you say was the name of the party who wrote this? 

“Christopher Colombo! ze great Christopher Colombo !” 

Another deliberate examination. 

“ Ah, did he write it himself, or—or how?” 

“He write it himself !—Christopher Colombo! 
handwriting, write it by himself.” 

Then, the doctor laid down the document and said : 

‘Why, I have seen boys in America only fourteen years old 
that could write better than that.” 

“But zis is ze great Christo—” Pi 

“T don't care who itis! It’s the worse writing I ever saw. 
Now you mustn’t think you can impose on us because we are 
strangers. We are not fools by a good deal. If you have got any 
specimens of penmanship of real merit, trot them out! If you 
haven't drive on!” We drove on. 

You will recall (also with a touch of sympathy for the 
guide, perhaps !) the conversation as he shows a bust of 
Columbus and an Egyptian mummy. 

As the humorist was apparently impressed by the 
frantic efforts of the guide to present his wonders so 
as to win exclamations of admiration and to arouse the 
traveler’s interest in those antiquarian affairs, so is 
impressed in reality many a boy or girl, or often those 
of older growth, by the attempts of some lover of nature 
especially if the apparent purpose is to win only exclama- 
tions of surprise. 

Therein partly lies the explanation of the quizzical 
semi-amused sentiment so commonly felt for the natur- 
alist, by his ignorant acquaintances. For the learned 
and loving naturalist to attempt to win for nature the 
love of such unimpressionable persons is like an attempt 
to talk with the inhabitants of another planet, or as 
some one has humorously expressed the same principle, 
like a young man trying to throw kisses at a pretty girl 
across a dark room. Such attempts may be a possible 
satisfaction to the performer but to the “other fellow” 
it is pitiful, perhaps amusing. 

Yes, paradoxical as it was with Pat, it is equally so 
with us if we try to win a love for the study of nature 
where the love does not originally exist. The result of 
that will always be failure, and a waste of nerve force. 
The adage, ‘‘You cannot make a silk purse out ofa 
sow’s ear,” is ugly. Yet, it is beautiful because it is 
true. Watch an enthusiastic herpetologist, entomolo- 
gist, or botanist with his pets and hear him tell of the 
delights cf his studies. Observe how much love for 
his interests he will win where there is no dormant love 
to be excited. “‘ Poor man, you may be all right, per- 
haps you are in the main, but there is a ‘brick’ loose 
somewhere.” Isn’t that the poorly concealed opinion? 
Don’t you feel that way? I mean you, over there in 
that part of the room. Come, own up. Don’t be a 
hypocrite. What is the trouble? Like Pat you are 
wearing your boots before you have tried them on,—you 
are attempting to speak to another planet, you are 
throwing your best kisses in the dark. And such futile 
efforts are made in many a school-room, partly from a 
lack of a true understanding of the situation and partly, 
perhaps largely, from very force of circumstances,— 
from the situation itself. Instruction may be imparted, 
but the real educational value to be had in learning of 
some little detail of nature is about as valuable as to 
learn the population of some little village a thousand 
miles distant. Neither fact will be the child’s own. 
The instruction has been given the child, but the value 
of the educational property can never be possessed. 
Says John Borroughs: “The purely educational 


Is it not so? See! 
Rid 


He’s own 
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value of nature-study is in its power to add to our ca- 
pacity of appreciation—our love and enjoyment of all 
open-air objects.” 

There may be large love of nature, yet wholly un- 
known because dormant. To suggest a method for the 
winning of this love is the purpose of this article. It is 
this:--A love of nature must be won and increased by a 
corresponding love on the part of the teacher,—ex- 
pressed freely and practiced fully. As Barnet Phillips 
in preface to “ Eye Spy” has it : 

“What I want to discover is the precise time, in the lives 
of certain boys and girls when the steel first struck the flint, 
the spark flew. and out streamed that jet of fire which never 
afterwards was extinguished. 


William Hamilton Gibson tells us how this was in his 
boyhood days : 


“T was very young and playing in the woods. I tossed over 
the fallen leayes, when I came across a chrysalis. There was 
nothing remarkable in that, for I knew what it was. But, 
wonderful to relate, providentially 1 deem it—as J held the 
object in my hand a butterfly slowly emerged. then fluttered 
in my fingers. I was more than pleased with its beauty. I 
do not know whether I was or was not a youngster with an 
imagication. but suddenly the spiritual view of a new or of 
another life struck me. I saw in this jewel born from an un- 
adorned casket some inkling of immortality. Yes, that but- 
terfly breakirg from its chrysalis in my hand shaped my 
future career.” 


As the child never truly makes his own such instruc- 
tionas does not find response in his heart, so, pitiable as 
it is, many older “children in the kindergarten of God ” 
never utilize their most valuable inheritarce because it 
does not reach the heart. Many naturalists will agree 
with Torrey when he says that 

“His private opinion is that the world belorgs to 
those whoenjvy it ; and taking this view of the matter, 
he cannot help thinking that some of his more prosper- 
ous neighbors would do well, in legal phrase, to perfect 
their titles.” - 

And the deed to such possession of the world is love 
of nature, the love that you, O teacher, must win by 
love, by telling of that love. You must have that love 
of nature before you can win it from others. Then 
“both head and heart and both in earnest.” You must 
wear the boots for that child first, you must get him 
into your world and understand your language of nature, 
for indeed “‘ Nature speaks a varied language.” We 
must love nature before we can love her, or is it rather 
have her love us,—reflect back our love. Nature may 
have her surprises, but it is to be doubted whether she 
has loveliness and beauty, except as'reflected from the 
human heart. The pathway to this loveliness is not 
thru the surprises, but thru us—our heartfelt appre- 
cia'ion, more than that, it is ourselves. Or as Bry- 
ant tells us, 

Yet these sweet sounds of the early season, 
And these fair sights of its sunny days, 
Are only sweet as we fondly listen, 
And only fair as we fondly gaze. 
There is vo glory iv star or blossom, 
Till looked upon by a loving eye ; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by. 

Yes, after all, Pat was right. You must wear the 
boots before you can put them on. The youthful 
David felt this for, of the new armor which Saul gave 
him, he said, “I cannot go with these, for I have not 
proved them. And David put them off.” Practically, 
he couldn’t wear them as a part of himself, till he had 
previously worn them. 

So you cannot love nature nor win the love of nature 
till you first have the love of nature. There must be 
the stock before the graft—the seed before the plant 
can develop. Therefore, talk about the attractions of 
nature and a love of nature and of its beauties, especially 
of its beauties. It was the Christ himself that ex- 
claimed at the beauty of the lilies of Palestine, It is 
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the Eternal God Himself that looked at his completed 
work and said, “It is good.” And he put the first man 
in a garden with tre perfect beauty of nature surround- 
ing and embracing him. 

Show the child the beauty surrounding him, provided 
you are sufficiently skilful and loving of the beauty to 
find it. But itis everywhere. You can teach the pupil 
to appreciate the beauty of nature, altho he may have 
no inherent love for so called Natural History. The 
greatest artists are rarely naturalists. The sculptor 
Studies human anatomy not because he wants to be an 
anatomist, but only to make his work more nearly per- 
fect. Expatiate to your pupils on the beauty of nature. 
Then show them some, and keep on showing them if you 
want to dogood work. Weall crave the beautiful. Even 
the paper on our wall is now what we call artistic ; even 
the iron registers thru wtich the demon in the cellar 
dashes his hot blasts are made graceful and alluring to 
the eye. We all crave beauty when we have been taught 
that there is such a thing outside of heaven. Talk to 
the pupil about the beauty of nature, and then show 
him some. That makes a good foundation. 

Life, progress, and growth are always interesting. 
We all like to watch the train leave the station, the men 
digging the cellar, the carpenters buildirg a house, or a 
plant or animal in its developrent. This fact can be 
utilized, and is, in the school-room and in out-of-door- 
work in sense training, very successful. Notice the 
changes in foliage color in a landscape, recognize the 
changes that take place in the dominant, or prevailing, 
color of flowers as season follows season, from the white 
of the earliest flowers to the dark purple of the auturn. 
The mere seeing the fact of the changes awakens inter- 
est, and when interest is awakered, it will branch out in 
other directions than the one that was considered. 
Then your battle is won. 

A hearty child is an animated interrogation point. 
When the child learns that many of his questiors can 
be answered by keeping his senses alert. he will find his 
appetite in this direction will wonderfully and joyovsly 
grow. Of course he will need help and guidance. But 
the desire and determination to dig a thing out for him- 
self is of inestimable value for one’s own happiness and 
prosnerity. 

“Nature Study” in its present pedagogical reaning 
is not systematic study of nature, for that is science— 
a very different matter. Nature Study is of the emo- 
tions, as science is of the intellect—from the stand- 
point of the elevation of the boy or girl as science is 
from the standpoint of a thoro krowledge of the thirg 
studied. Or, as Anna Botsford Comstock has so well 
expressed the view, 

“When the idea of nature study first dawned in the educa- 
tional world, it was inevitably confused with the sciences on 
which it was based. To-day nature study ard science. while 
they may deal with the same objects, view them from opposite 
standpoints Nature study is not synthetic: it takes for its 
central thought the child, and for its field work the child’s 
natural environment.” 

But some one may still insist, if nature is so interest- 
ing and lovable it is sufficient to let her interests and 
attractions speak for themselves. Yes, but they won’t. 
They need an interpreter. When the young man woos 
the maid does he constantly talk only of his own excel- 
lences and possessions; or the man in seeking happiness 
for his wife does he depend wholly on his intention to 
furnish her with a good home and plenty of money? 
Something comes in ahead of temporal considerations. 
Love, isn’t it? There must be the love and the say so 
of love. 

Yet mere oral expression of love is not enovgh, It 
must be of the right kind, from the heart rather than 
the head, impelled outward rather thar drawn from 
the exterior for certain purposes to meet circumstarces. 

A child can detect a hypocrite quicker than you cana 
misspelled word or a grammatical error. He can do it 
every time unerringly, and he will. Look out for your- 
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self. If your pupil brands you asa fraud your fate is 
sealed. Youcan never teach him anything good. Don’t 
talk to him about the loveableness of nature if you 


haven’t the genuine article in your own heart—heart, not~ 


We who would teach and inspire the young folks 
must learn our own lesson before we try to instruct the 
pupil. If we don’t love nature how can we teach the 
love of nature? In such a case the child will find our 
lessons as interesting and impressive as Frank Stock- 
ton’s bookseller found the “Logarithm of the Diapa- 
son.” 

Let me quote again from John Burroughs : 


“A great many people admire nature ; they write admiring 
things about her; they apostrophize her beauties; they de- 
scribe minutely pretty scenes here and there; they climb 
mountains to see the sun set, or the sun rise, or make long 
journeys to find waterfalls, but nature’s real lover listens to 
their enthusiasm with coolness and indifference. Nature is not 
to be praised or patronized. You cannot go to her and de- 
scribe her ; she must speak thru your heart. The woods and 
— must melt into your mind, dissolved by your love of 
them.” 

“The passion for nature is by no means a mere curiosity 
about her, or an itching to portray certain of her features ; it 
lies deeper and is probably a form of, or closely related to, our 
religious instincts.” 


And from Bradford Torrey : 


“T hope I am not lacking in a wholesome disrespect for sen- 
timentality and affectation ; for artificial ecstasies over sun- 
sets and landscapes, birds, and flowers; the fashionable cant 
of nature worship, which is enough to seal a true worshipper’s 
lips under a vow of everlasting silence. But such repug- 
nances belong to the library and the parlor, and are left be- 
hind when a mangoes abroad, either by himself or in any 
other really good company. For my own part the first lisp of 
a chickadee out of a wayside thicket disperses with a breath 
all such unhappy and unhallowed recollections. Here is a 
pg sincere and the response is instantaneous and irresist- 
ible.” 


Do you understand that voice? 
world? 

Let us all sympathize more and more with Pat. You 
know what he really had in mind, notwithstanding his 
droll expression of it. It’s the “one touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin,” for in that Pat belongs 
to a great fraternity. There are many other boots that 
won’t go on because they haven’t been worn. That was 
the pair —that was settled—to wear them would be bene- 
ficial. Such determination is inspiring ! 


we 
Morning Exercises. 


The editor of the Michigan Moderator suggests, in the 
number of his magazine for October 3, that altho many 
teachers do appreciate the inestimable value of morn- 
ing exercises, some do not. Some that appreciate the 
value, he continues, do not always make judicious use of 
the time. Itis safe to say that, asa rule, there isa 
great lack of system and skill in conducting those exer- 
cises. 

In properly conducted opening exercises many of our 
youth may be taught cleanliness of person, neatness in 
dress, good morals, and gentle manners. Does any one 
claim that these should not be part of the school course? 
Where can they be taught better than in opening ex- 
ercises ? 

Where better, thanin such exercises, can be laid the 
foundations forsolving the labor problem? Here can 
be enforced the principles of the golden rule, dignity of 
labor, co-operation, temperance, and thrift. How? By 
properly selected anecdotes, stories, poems, memory 
gems, Bible quotations, songs, biographical sketches, 
current events, and continued readings of excellent 
books, like ‘‘ Bird’s Christmas Carol,” “Patsy,” “Widow 
O’Callaghan’s Boys,” “ Two Little Knights of Kentucky,” 
“Black Beauty,” “Beautiful Jo,” “Winning Out,” 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’’ 


Does it reach your 
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Use of Reference Books.* 
By Joun D. Haney, New York City. 


A girl came to me the other day and asked whether I 
could tell her the names of two artists, one a German 
and the other an Italian, who had painted celebrated 
pictures of the Fates. On inquiry I learned that her 
Latin teacher had told the class to find out by the 
next day the two names, but had given them no idea how 
to proceed, so that the girl came to me because she had 
been a former student of mine and hoped I might be 
able to give hera clue. Let me ask THE JOURNAL’S 
readers how they would have sought the answer? Ob- 
viously the easiest way is to ask some one who may 
know. But what proportion of the parents or even 
friends of the ordinary high school student is prepared 
to answer such a question, and what benefit accrues 
when the answer is acquired in such a way? I showed 
the girl Michelangelo's picture of the Fates in the 
Perry print and suggested that she ask the Berlin Pho- 
tographic Company to help her toward the other name. 
I am quite safe in saying that she did not follow the lat- 
ter course, but did employ the easier one of waiting till 
the teacher herself told the answer. 

Now here was a student with the idea of investigation 
developed to a moderate degree, who had had given to 
her practically an impossible task. It is against such 
methods that I wish to take the student’s part most vig- 
orously and enter a plea for rational procedure in re- 


search work. 
Kinds of Reference Books. 


There may be two ends sought in such tasks (aside 
from the moral one which ensues from any desire to 
rest surely on one’s own efforts) and these ends concern 
themselves with two classes of books. The former class 
includes such volumes as dictionaries of words and gives 
meager information in small compass, ready for use, as 
it were ; while the latter class includes such volumes as 
Green’s “ Short History of the English People,” and af- 
fords copious information that has to be condensed when 
utilized. 

About the second class it is not my purpose now to 
say anything, because it would lead to discussions on 
specia! subjects, but for an emphatic statement of its 
utility I may refer to the remarks made by Prof. J. L. 
Stewart at Barnard college, before the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

A discussion of the former class will give ample indi- 
cation of method, which being simple, leads readily 
to the more complicated investigation mentioned before. 

Not every school possesses reference facilities, but, 
assuming that all schools have some reference books, 
I shall name certain authorities that, taken in the order 
given, seem to be valuable for this kind of work : 

Class A. 

. Dictionary, Webster. 

. Dictionary of Names, Century. 

. Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 

. Dictionary, Skeat’s Etymological. 
. Dictionary of Synonyms, Smith. 

. Classical Dictionary. 

. Brewer’s Phrase and Fable, 

. Roget’s Thesaurus. 

Class B. 

1. Encyclopedia Britannica. 

2. Concordances of the Bible and of Shakespeare. 
3. World Almanac. 


It will be seen that Class A contains portable and 
cheap books, while Class B is mainly given over to those 
volumes that only a well-equipped school can afford. 

Getting Information. 

Suppose a teacher has at his command the eight vol- 
umes first named. Before his classes can use the books 
at all they must be taught, actually taught, not left to 


* Read before the English Club of the Wadleigh High School, 
New York City. 
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find out for themselves, but taught, the method of ex- 
tracting information therefrom. 

There are some high school students, according to the 
librarian of Pratt institute, who have to be re-instructed 
in the alphabet before they can use books intelligently. 
[Let me ask those that read this to say, off-hand, with- 
out going thru any succession of letters, whether Q 
comes before or after R in the alphabet.] 

In addition to a knowledge of the alphabet, which it 
is conceded is a necessary precursor to any very advanced 
work, there must also be a knowledge of the diacritical 
marks in the word dictionaries. For instance the sys- 
tem of giving the sounds of A in “ Webster.” and “The 
Standard” are almost wholly different, and I may say 
for myself that in using “ The Standard” for accentua- 
tion I always have to stop to think whether two dashes 
above the syllable mean that the syllable should be 
stressed twice as much or only half as much, as the syl- 
lable with only one. 

Then, too, after you have elaborated on the diacritical 
marks you have by no means ensured a knowledge of 
how to get correct pronunciation. It is a common thing 
to have a student look up a word and write it out cor- 
rectly, with its vowel sound and accent stress, and then 
have him give to it in utterance the sound that he has 
been accustomed to hear. Catch words, or words fre- 
quently mispronounced like curator or palmistry will come 
back correctly marked, but will be read, in the very les- 
son on pronunciation, despite the marks before the stu- 
dent’s eyes, as cur’ator or pah’mistry. 

There is something peculiar, too, in the way “Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary” is shunned. The student 
seems to prefer Webster for etymology even after being 
told that Webster is wrong more often than Skeat. The 
idea of searching the volume itself for any explanation 
of the signs used, seems to be wholly foreign to the or- 
dinary student. 

In this connection the index may be mentioned. This 
valuable device is seldom resorted to if the student can 
help it. I have known pupils to try to find a quotation 
in Bartlett by looking over the pages consecutively. 
The index method, involving as it does in Bartlett the 
choice of a catch word or the selection of a cross refer- 
ence, is wholly different from the dictionary method of 
the encyclopedia or dictionary. The concluding pages 
of a volume, in which is often included that hoard of 
erudition on which the author or editor stakes his repu- 
tation as a scholar, are sometimes wholly ignored by the 
student. One girl, evidently more familiar with maga- 
zines than text-books, told me that she had never looked 
at the notes at the end of a book because she thought 
they were advertisements ! 

Now the method of using the ordinary text-book. 
which many, tho they handle it every day of their course, 
never learn tv use properly, is so very much like the 
method of securing knowledge from a usual work of ref- 
erence, that facility in one should lead to facility in the 
other. 

In my own class work, after giving explanations of 
how the reference books are used, I set small problems 
in regard thereto. At first the students are told where 
to look, but later they are told to seek the information 
in whatever volume they consider most likely to contain 
it. Remarkably little practice is necessary to secure 
dexterity and certainty in this direction. The facts are 
of minor importance, but the ability to go ahead and get 
the information, to get it alone and to get it all, is of 
transcendent excellence. The ordinary student who 
enters the New York city high school has nothing at all 
of the “Message to Garcia,” that is, exalted common 
sense, idea, and she should be inoculated with it at 
once. 

A student can soon learn to take such a sentence as, 
“Carolina Skeggs had the aspirations of a lady, but the 


What has she 
had to do? Probably study the “Dictionary of Names,” 
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or Brewer's “Reader's Hand Book,” and Brewer's 
“Phrase and Fable.” She has been confirmed in her 
possession of a literary fact that she ought to have se- 
cured from her “ Vicar” but did not, and she has en- 
larged her vocabulary with two expressions in the way 
of synonyms, one a proper name and the other a com- 
mon and effective if not a delicate epithet. Further she 
has gained much in self-respect and self-reliance, if she 
obtained the knowledge herself. But she must be put 
safely on the road to get it herself. My sympathy is 
wholly with the girl who receives no clues. 

One other precaution should be observed in teaching 
the reference method. The student should not be al- 
lowed to depart from the subject in hand, but should 
make the references brief and pointed. This is most 
necessary in looking up the more complicated references 
in large works, says Sir Thomas More in Green’s “ Short 
History.” A history of Henry VIII. is not wanted. Nor 
an account of the monasteries, nor of Wolsey, but of 
More, and care should be taken to see that the end 
sought is reached. Otherwise effort is wasted, time is 
lost, and a false method, worse perhaps than none, is 
acquired. 

Who is to teach this proper use of books? Prefer- 
ably a librarian, if the schoo! boasts of one ; failing that 
then the instructor in charge of thestudy hall, who gener- 
ally contents himself with police duty and is next to 
helpless himself in finding information. If the school 
has neither of these offices then the class teacher should 
doit. But the instruction should be general thruout 
the scheol, not sporadic. It should be begun in the en- 
tering classes because it is simple, takes little time, and 
should result in saving a vast amount of time and labor 
in succeeding years. 

Se 


A Noble Appeal to Parents. 


If there were any doubt of the seriousness with which 
the principals of the best New York city schools accept 
the responsibilities of their office, that doubt would be 
dispelled by a little study of the “ Greeting to Parents” 
sent out September 9, by Dr. Edward W. Stitt, principal 
of public school No. 89, at Lenox avenue and 134th 
street. It is customary in most schools to extend cordial 
greeting to pupils at the beginning of the year together 
with some explanations of what is expected of them ; 
Dr. Stitt goes further and gives practical suggestions 
to parents, urging them to assist in establishing a close 
relationship between home and school. 

Incidentally he calls attention to the fact that the 
teachers of public school 89 are all carefully trained 
persons who are constantly adding to their professional 
training by continued study, attendance at lectures and 
conferences, and by reading pedagogical books and 
journals. Since they labor so faithfully to perform 
their part of the children’s education, it would certainly 
behoove the parents to interest themselves as deeply as 
possible in their duties. 

Some of the practical suggestions offered are as 
follows : 

1. The parents should see that the boy has home 
work assigned him every day, and that he makes care- 
ful and regular preparation. 

II. Actual help in getting the lessons should not be 
given, but an occasional word of suggestion showing in- 
telligent interest on the part of the parent will do much 

ood. 
III. All text-books are to be neatly covered with 
strong paper, to be removed when necessary. A valua- 
ble lesson can be taught in municipal economy by in- 
sisting that the children be as careful of public property 
as of their own. 

IV. Neatly polished shoes not only look well, but out- 
last shoes that are not cared for. Each boy, before he 
leaves for school in the morning should be inspected to 
see that his shoes have been blacked and that in other 
respects his personal appearance is as favorable as is 
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consonant with the means of the family. Very often 
the children of weil-io-do parents are less careful about 
theie clothes than those in more moderate circum- 
stances. 

V. John Quincy Adams, president of the United 
States, was never Jate. Every effort to secure perfect 
punctuality among the cnildren is highly appreciated by 
the school. 

VI. The successful merchant is very rarely absent 
from his place of business. No more should the boy be 
absent from his school, except for sickness or other 
very urgent reason. 

Vii. The first Friday of each month is “ Parents’ 
Assembly.” Every parent ought to attend. The hour 
is 9a.M. When special consultation with a teacher 
is desired any Friday between two and three: or after 
three o'clock any other day by speciai appointment. To 
interrupt a teacher at any other time means loss of in- 
struction for about fifty boys. 

VILL. * Deficient Blanks” are sent out once a month 
to inform parents in what subjects their children have 
not been doing satisfactory work. The reception of one 
of these should be followed by serious talk with the boy, 
every effort being made to discover why heis doing badly. 

IX. Query is raised if it would not be wise to allow 
the boy to go to parties, entertainments, and other 
public gatherings only on Friday or Saturday evenings, 
in order that neither his rest nor his regular school 
duties shall suffer ? 

X. Reports of school work should be as closely in- 
spected as any business paper of importance would be 
before it is signed. The usual custom at public school 
89 is to request the father’s signature to every docu- 
ment, upon the principle that the mother is pretty sure 
to see it any way. This plan of holding the father re- 
sponsible has been very effective and has called forth 
4 kind words of appreciation from the “ Fathers of 

XI. For the past three years the school has each year 
had a sort of “year text.” Thus far the three words 
inscribed in the school banner as Truth, Self-Reliance, 
and Duty. This year Patriotism will be added. 

XII. It has been the policy of the school for several 
years to encourage the physical development of its 
pupils, and the annual athletic games have come to be 
very important events in the school history. Parents 
are reminded that the principal inspects carefully the 
entry-lists in the various events, refusing entrance to 
any pupil whose conduct has not been up to the proper 
standard or who has been radically deficient in his 
studies. Every boy should be encouraged at home to 
keep his record clean so that he shall be eligible for 
any and all events. 

XIII. Parents should in every way defend the 
authority of the teachers. Long experience has con- 
vinced Dr. Stitt that a teacher seldom complains un- 
justly about a pupil. Very often, however, a boy at- 
tempts to conceal his own carelessness or deficiency by 
complaining about a teacher’s injustice or severity. If 
a boy complains, especially about trifles, the parents 
should show him how important it is that the teacher’s 
authority be always preserved. His attention may be 
cal.ed to the size of the teacher’s class—practically a 
fanily of fifty —in which a mistake may occasionally be 
made. No parent should conclude that a boy has been 
unjustly treated until the teacher’s side of thé story has 
been heard. 4 

X!V. In each class of public school 89 a form of self- 
government prevails. Every teacher nominates an 
eligible list of -even boys from whom the pupils them- 
selves elect by hallot a president and a vice-president, 
who take charge of the class in the absence of the 
teacher from the room, and who are direc‘ly responsible 
to the principal for the good order of the class. Every 
boy should be taught at home to respect the authority 
of his class leaders and, should he himself be chosen 
to leadership should be made to feel that his service 
must be most meritorious. 
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XV. Once a week, in addition to the customary pledge 
of allegiance to the flag every pupil in the school is re- 
quired to affirm the following: 


SCHOOL PLEDGE, 


“T pledge allegiance to my school, and I will endeavor 
by faithfulness to duty, to hold tne standard higher 
each succeeding day. 

“While a pupil of this school, I will strive to bring 
added honor to its proud name, and thruout manhooo’s 
years, I hope ever to keep, in loyal and loving remem- 
brance, Dear Old 89.” 


GF 


Class Management and Discipline. 
By JusepH S. TAYLOR, Principal, P. 8S. 19, New York. 


In every class there are some troublesome ch Idren. 
How large a proportion of the ciass are “ bad” depends 
chiefly upon tne skill of the teacher. A very weak 
teacher is likely to call the entire class bad. A very 
strong one may not admit that any are bad. But still, 
the best of teachers is likely to have a number of pupils 
who are less tractable and more mischievous than the 
others. And if he has no reason to complain of any 
one’s disorder, he is certain to find fault with some be- 
cause they do not prepare their lessons: and are inat- 
tentive. 

Tne economy of teaching demands that there shall be 
good order in the class so that all the pupils may be able 
to receive the instruction of the teacher without inter- 
ruption or annoyance. How to secure this order is the 
first problem the teacher is called upon to solve; for 
without it his teaching efforts are but a waste of 
time. 

School order has been defined as “ that state or con- 
dition of a school in which the Lest educative work is 
done in the most economical manner.”* Goodorder does 
not consist primarily in a given posture, but in that in- 
terested, unconstrained attitude of each pupil which in 
his case produces the desired impression of the teacher 
in the most economical and effective manner. Class 
instruction, however, puts certain limitations upon the 
conduct of pupils which do not appear in individual in- 
struction. One of these is that they shall speak aloud 
only when asked or permitted to do so; for otherwise 
many pupils may be speaking at once and so no profit 
could come to any. As a rule in large classes good 
order demands that pupils shall not whisper unless they 
have permission to do so. There are occasions however, 
when it is a distinct advantage to allow children to con- 
fer with each other, as for instance before or after 
physical exercise, while the windows are thrown open to 
ventilate the room. Three or four times a day this 
should occur, and then children, within reasonable limits, 
should be all» wed to do as they p'ease. The relaxation 
thus secured is a great relief to the pupil and enables 
him to take up his duties with renewed pleasure and 
profit. 

Order and Discipline. 


It is well to bear in mind the distinction between order 
and discipline. Teachers often deceive themselves by 
neglecting this important difference; but they seldom 
deceive an experienced principal or superintendent. 
The order in a class may be good ; there may be no up- 
roar or confusion ; the children may even sit in uniform 
and erect positions ; and at the same time the discipline 
may be bad. 

I call a class badly disciplined if it cannot be left ina 
room without a teacher. Order may be the result of 
many other causes besides class discip ine. It ma} come 
from fear or love, or the constant. vigilance of the 
teacher, or the principal’s discipline of the school as a 
whole. Discipline consists in the habit of obedience. 
It s revealed in regularity and punctuality of attendance ; 





* Talks on Pedagogics, Parker, p. 337, E. L. Kellogg & Com- 
pany, 1894, New York. 
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in the self-control of the pupils in and out of school ; 
in the personal appearance of children—their habits of 
cleanliuess and neatness; and in the care and fidelity 
with which they perform their tasks. 


Class Spirit. 


Tais is another index of good discipline. Many classes 
are orderly enough, but manifest no class spirit. By 
this 18 meant the pride or satisfaction a pupil feels in 
his class. It may be stimulated by having a number of 
features peculiar to the class, such as a class poet, class 
colors or badges, decorations, plants, pets, like white 
rats, birds, turtles, and rabbits. Of like value are 
class scrap-books, collections, and libraries. Without 
appealing to toe vanity and selfish rivalry of chiidren, 
the teacher ought to create in his pupils tne feeling that 
Peter expressed on the Mount: “Jt is good for us to be 
here!” 

Obedience and Command. 


When a teacher selects a pupil to act as monitor he 
always takes a “good” boy. The assumption underly- 
ing tois fact is that a pupil who is not himself obedient 
is unfit to govern others. Tae same principle applies to 
ateacner. If he expects to be obeyed he must himself 
be a model of the obedience which he exacts from others. 
The first step of a teacher in learning to govern a class 
consists in obeying his principal and vther official supe- 
riors. If he is not willing cheerfully and uncomplain- 
ingly to receive orders he is unfit to give orders to others. 
That there is no such thing as command without obedi- 
ence is Well illustrated by the disciplining of Captain 
Cnadwick of the United States navy. The New York 
Times in commenting editorially on this case says : 


“We are in the habit of thinking of the officers of our 
army and navy chiefly with reference to the power they rep- 
resent, the command they exercise, the obedience they can 
exact. We do not realize uatil some such incident as that of 
Capt. Chadwick presents itself, that it is obedience and not 
command that really is their controlling element in their lives. 
And this is true thruout all ranks. There is not a soldier or 
sailor from the recruit enlisted last week to the general com- 
manding or the admiral of the navy, who is not bound in 
honor and in fact to the most complete obedience to his su- 
periors, and the lowest is not more bound than the highest. 
At the summit stands the president of the United States, the 
commander-in Ohief of the army and the navy, and he in his 
turn is bouod by tne constitution and the laws, and is subject 
to trial before a tribunal duly provided.” 


The teacher may make clear to children the reason- 
ableness of a system of class government by frequently 
calling their attention to these hierarchies of duty and 
obedience. The teacher must obey the principal ; the 
principal must obey the superintendent; and all three 
. must obey the board of education ; the board of educa- 
tion, the mayor who appoints them ; and the mayor, the 
laws made by the people thru the legislature. 

Teachers who are opinionated, intractable, and in- 
clined to demur at others, are frequently the most rigid 
and uncompromising rulers of children. Let all such 
reflect upon the relation of obedience to command, and 
resolve to become worthy of governing others by the 
loyal obedience which they render to their superiors. 


Justice and Efficiency. 


The two primary factors of good school government 
are justice and efficiency. Where either or both of these 
qualities are lacking there can be no good discipline. 
Children do not render willing obedience to a teacher 
who is unfair. They cannot define just government ; 
but they intuitively perceive the difference between jus- 
tice and injustice in the authority to which they are 
subject. Therefore a teacher must not be arbitrary ; 
must not make a rule at ten o’clock and ignore it at 
twelve ; must not have one rule for “ good” children 
and another for “bad” children. He must do exactly 
what he has promised—no more and no less. As arule 
it is better not to promise at all, nor to threaten; but 
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to say little, and act; for actions speak louder than 
words. The world never fears a boaster, whose bark is 
worse than his bite. Children do not fear a teacher 
who is constantly telling what he will do if so-and-so 
happens. But they stand in awe of the silent, self-cen- 
tered man or woman who wastes no time on words, but 
comes with swift and certain retribution upon evil- 
doers. 

Anger is a common source of injustice ; therefore, do 
not lose control of your temper. The central fact of 
manhood and womanhood is self-control. Every time a 
teacher loses this, he exhibits to his elass a defect of 
character which undermines the respect of his pupils 
for himself. If you must occasionally exhibit righteous 
indignation, “be angry and sin not” ; do not while you 
are passionate, threaten or punish. lf you do, you are 
almost certain to be unjust. 

Above all, as you value the good opinion of your prin- 
cipal and fellow-teachers, and the respect of your pupils, 
do not seream nor scold! The scold has been from time 
immemorial the butt of scorn. A scolding teacher is a 
nuisance in any school. 

Those who enter the profession cap not too soon be- 
gin to watch their tongues and their tempers ; for on 
the control of these two depends in large measure their 
success. 

Justice, however, is not the only essential of good 
discipline. Class-government may be just, but inefficvent. 
A state may have an excellent system of courts and 
laws and civil administration ; but unless there be also 
a military arm strong enough to quell riot and repel in- 
vasion, such government is a failure. A teacher must 
be just, but he must also be strong. He is to be quiet 
and self-possessed ; but he must not mistake meekness 
for weakness. He is to be kind and sympathetic, but 
firm. He can be generous only after he has conquered ; 
and for a teacher to speak of gentleness in a disorderly 
class is as if the lamb should talk of being kind to the 
lion. Conquer at all hazards, first yourself and then the 
class, rembering always that you must be just. 


Characteristics of the Best Teacher. 


He relies on himself :— 

One of the important elements of success in class" 
control is the early determination to rely upon yourself. 
The first pronounced result of such a course will be a 
greatly increased respect of your pupils for yourself. 
Children admire a teacher who can help himself. 

Class control is the joint product of experience and 
native endowment. Some people are naturally gifted in 
the power of controlling others. They govern classes 
easily without experience, while others catch the trick 
only after years of practice and partial failure. Some 
never learn it at all. The old “Monitorial System” 
had some good features in it that might well be copied 
to-day. 

we 


A History Plan. 


A plan I culled from an educational journal may be 
passed along to my fellow teachers with my goodwill. . I 
found that my habit of questioning each pupil on the 
paragraph he had learned in his history lesson palled 
after atime. Children weary of the same methods, so 
when I read this device I was delighted. After a lesson 
has been learned and the class has come up for récita- 
tion I call upon one pupil to give the substance ofa page 
or asection. When he has finished I distribute cards 
on which each pupil will write a number of questions 
bearing upon that chapter or section. I limit the ques- 
tions to five or six. Several pupils then read their ques- 
tions in turn and call upon volunteérs for answers, or 
call upon other pupils. The method serves as an excel- 
lent review and it also shows me what pupils know their 
lessons best. ALIDA BEAMONT TUCKER. 

Vermont. 
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Personality vs. Pedagogy. 


An attempt was made by Mr. Arthur Gilman to define 
the cause of a certain teacher’s success ; and he made it 
out to be “personality.” This has become a favorite 
word with men who decline to admit there is a science 
and art of pedagogy. 

Rev. Heary Ward Beecher very wittily said that when 
the doctors could not tell what ailed a man they would 
declare he had “ malaria,” but that none of them knew 
what “malaria” was. it seems to be about so with 
“personality” in the educational realm. 

Can personality be acquired? We know that a young 
man may begin to seach and be a very poor teacher in 
1890, but in 1900 he may be an extraordinarily good one. 
Has he learned how to teach or has he acquired “‘ per- 
sonality” ? To be clear, let us make Mr. Gilman some- 
what of astudy. At one time he wasa far less able 
teacher than now. We cheerfully recognize him as one 
who stands for a great deal in American education. He 
was conscious of his lack and undertook to remedy his 
deficiencies. Now, did he endeavor to increase his “‘per- 
sonality”? And having become a better teacher did he 
feel that he had more “personality” than formerly? 

We think this makes our idea plain ; we do not think 
that a good teacher has a “ personality” and the poor 
teacher none. We donot think the teachers vary as 
their “ personality,” or as the square of their “ person- 
ality.” 

We know that Prof. James’ lectures in Cambridge were 
of great benefit to the teachers who heard them because 
they were enabled to understand their work better. In- 
stead of “personality” we would use the term pedagogy, 
a word that is sniffed at a good deal, and not without 
_ some reason ; but, as it stands for things, no other word 

seems to, it has to be used and will be used a good deal 
in years to come unless a better term can be found. 

Now pedagogy simply means the science and art of 
teaching, and we think it is generally admitted that 
there is such a thing. There are, it is true, men in col- 
leges and superintendents of schools who affect to deny 
this ; but the steady increase of normal schools and the 
founding of chairs of pedagogy in colleges show there 
is a general belief that a worthy and considerable some- 
thing exists that can be investigated and acquired rela- 
tive to teaching. 

When David P. Page was principal of the Albany 
state normal school a number of young men, sons of 
struggling farmers, entered school in the fall and with 
the help of his associates were examined and assigned to 
classes. One of these young men had a very unattrac- 
tive presence, and Dr. Page’s assistants said he would 
hardly warrant their attention, but Mr. Page saw deeper. 
“That young man is capable of boundless improvement,” 
he said. “He has not begun to grow yet.” So it 
proved, and the young man became almost equal to Mr. 
Page himself in teaching power, and in normal school 
work he far surpassed the principal. This young man 
studied teaching from the scientific side and his attain- 
ments in pedagogy were remarkable. 

There is such a thing as “personality ;” thousands 
have it who cannot make any pedagogical use of it. A 
person who is conscious he is a teacher is studying to 
increase his teaching power. “To teach,” said Super- 
intendent B. before a body of experienced and skil- 
ful teachers, “is to cause one to know,” but they felt it 
was a shallow and cheap definition. 

‘Real teaching isenabling a person toascend to a higher 
vantage ground; the steps to it are partly made of 
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knowledge. A pupil is induced to make the ascent from 
various motives which are offered or proposed by the 
teacher ; the poor teacher points to the steps and says, 
‘Ascend ;” the good teacher induces the feeling, “It is 
glorious to ascend.” 

Now it would seem to be a fact that angels are ready 
to help up the one that ascends with the motive that 
prompts the soldier to attempt the deadly breach. At 
all events the skilful teacher is at the head of a band as 
resolute as he. This man knows how to arouse the cour- 
age and to keep it up day after day amid the dry dust of 
conjugations and declensions that must be mastered. 

Teaching is an art, then ; the whole human race were 
meant to be teachers because all were meant to be par- 
ents; hence it is a natural qualification; but some are 
born to teach just as much as some are born to write 
poetry. 

But no person is a great teacher without effort. The 
foundation of real teaching is love. Let a man or woman 
gather around him a group of youth and convince them 
that he loves to see them interested, studious, scholarly, 
advancing, increasing in power, and they cannot but 
move; it is love that makes the planets move. His will 
be the art to direct the movement and to keep it in op- 
eration. Teaching is good-doing ; power has to go out 
of one. The prevailing idea in the teacher’s mind must 
be that he wishes his pupils to be nobler persons. 


Education Needed for Southern Whites. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, the indefatigable agent of the 
Peabody fund, is reported to be gathering statistics and 
other data by which he may interest Northern philan- 
thropists in the subject of donations for Southern white 
schools and colleges. For many years there has been a 
steady flow southward of money for negro schools, but 
very little in the aggregate has been contributed to as- 
sist in the training of white boys and girls. Dr. Curry 
has just come from consultation with State Supt. H. L. 
Whitfield, of Mississippi, with figures showing that 
Mississippi spends more money, according to wealth and 
population, on negro education than any other one state 
in the Union. This state expends more than half its 
revenues upon education. The common schools get 
about one million dollars annually, and of thissum about 
one-half goes for the education of the negro children. 
Under such circumstances it would seem that Dr. Curry 
is amply justified in appealing to the great givers of the 
North for funds to help out the cause of the education 
of Southern whites. 

FP 


Presidents Hall and Eliot Disagree. 


The meeting of the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools brought out a forceful 
clash of opinions between Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark university, and Pres. C. W. Eliot, of Harvard 
university. 

The occasion for this divergence of opinions was found 
in the statement made by President Hall in his address 
on “‘ How far is the present highschool and early college 
training adapted to the nature and needs of adoles- 
cents?” In the course of his talk Dr. Hall condemned 
existing methods of teaching Latin, English, and 
sciences in the preparatory schools, arraigned the dis- 
tribution of subjects, and charged the leaders of second- 
ary education with ignoring the real needs of the period 
ef adolescence. The characteristics of this period are 
too well known to be ignored in this year of grace— the 
accelerated growth; themodification of the heart, arter- 
ies, joints, and muscles; the modification of appetite and 
sense; changes in the form of bodily organs and in the 
characteristics of the mind; special liabilities to disease. 
This period is best adapted to a development of power 
over a large surface. Itis a time when appeals must be 
made to the imagination, to heart, and freedom. Itisa 
synthetic age in which the mind craves large wholes. 
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Yet in the preparatory schools it is made a period of 
mere drill, of right habituation. 

alo Dr. Hall’s general position President Eliot replied 
that he cordially subscribed. What he objected to was 
the particular inference that the schools are as a class 
ignoring these facts. It is generally admitted that no 
period of human life ought to be devoted to processes 
of habituation or drill. Certainly boyhood is not so 
adapted. [he adult is far more capable of advantageous 
drilling than the child. [t would seem to be a mistake, 
however, to characterize the period of adolescence as the 
one of greatest imaginative power. Certainly children 
of eight and ten are likewise found to be very gifted in 
an imaginative way. Whatever power suddenly appears 
in the adolescent must have been stored in the growing 
human being before. 

As to Dr. Hall’s criticism of individual studies, Pres- 
ident Eliot could speak with only the authority of a man 
who has fora number of years watched and compared 
the results of the efforts of the preparatory schools. 

The teaching of physics was selected by President 
Hall as being decidedly deplorable. This subject and 
chemistry have always been President Eliot’s hobby and 
he resented the imputation that they are not well 
adapted to adolescent boys or not well taught in the 
well equipped schools of to-day. “I am in a position,” 
he said, “to see the results of the uew training in phys- 
ics as brought to us in Harvard college for ten years 
past, from the ever increasing number of schools and in 
the ever increasing number of individuals. It seems to 
me that the results are highly creditable both to the 
schools, fo the projectors of the methods employed in 
the schools, and to the individual pupils who bring to us 
the evidences of their attendance.” 

The results in English, as Dr. Hall intimated, are not 
altogether satisfactory, but their quality is slowly im- 
proving. Hundreds of thousands of American children 
are now getting a better command over their language 
than their parents got. In no other subject has so clear 
a gain been made in the last twenty years as in English; 
and in no other point has American experience been 
brought so substantially into accord with the experience 
of the continental nations of Europe in the teaching of 
their native tongues. When the teaching of the school 
in any subject is isolated within the life of the child, 
then the achievement of results in that subject must 
necessarily be slow. So long as the American child lives 
at home in a bad Snglish atmosphere, it is going to be 
very difficult for the common public school to make that 
= English, whether written or spoken, distinctly 
good. : 

President Hall deplores the increased attention given 
to the subject of Latin. Yet all that has happened asa 
direct result of freer choice of studies in the college en- 
trance requirements. Latin is evidently an admirable 
means of studying language. High school pupils elect 
it in preference to the modern languages and the higher 
mathematics. One takes on a great responsibility in 
advising pupils who want to study Latin—manifestly 
because it answers to certain needs of their intellectual 
make-up—to take up studies that they do not want. 


Pa 


The School Community of the Future. 
(Continued from page 409.) 


and the Bronx), a good beginning has been made in the 
solution of the difficulty. At several of the lecture 
centers this winter there are offered courses in the study 
of music, illustrated by examples, chiefly vocal, of folk 
songs and compositions of the great masters. So faras 
New York city is concerned the opportunities of the 
people’s lecture course connected with the common 
school will be made the most of in this department of 
music, as has been done in other directions. 

In the towns with little or no organization some such 
plan as the following may get the movement on the 
track towards speedy solution. Nearly every school 
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owns a piano. Now why not add to this one of the 
mechanical contrivances such as the Angelus or pianola, 
which can be purchased at a reasonable price, for repro- 
ducing the best music? This arrangement is within 
the reach of everybody. Now there might be provided 
musical evenings devoted to the study of the masters, 
at which the instrament is brought into play, supple- 
mented by explanatory talks. Thus there would bea 
Bach evening, a Wagner evening, a Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, Verdi, etc. A professor at the 
conservatory of music or some one else versed in music 
lore could be induced to give a talk or explanatory re- 
marks into the phonograph, and send on the records for 
reproduction. With a little thought, the organization | 
of the extension of musical education to the people can 
be arranged in almost any community. 

Once the night schools, vacation schools popular lec- 
tures, loan exhibitions of art works, and musical soirees and 
popular concerts under the auspices of the public school 
system are well under way,new possibilities will readily sug- 
gest themselves to the public-spirited and alert members of 
the school community. Literary clubs might be organ- 
ized and given permission to meet at the school-house. 
Circles could be formed for instruction in dressmaking 
and millinery, for the exchange of cooking recipes, for 
study of local history and geography, photography, and 
what not. The organization of these separate lines of 
activity would soon become a pressing problem, and 
there would be brought into being, if the matter were 
rightly managed, a school community in which everyone 
who wished to participate could find his place of useful- 
ness, and share in the many blessings that would result 
from co-operation under the new order of things. 

Se 

Prin. James J. McCabe, of public school No. 23, has 
been prominently mentioned as successor to Mr. Walsh 
as assistant superintendent in the Brooklyn school sys- 
tem. Mr. McCabe is one of the ablest of the younger 
principals in the system. He is a man of good execu- 
tive ability, tact, and strong professional equipment. 
He was president of the Brooklyn Principals’ Association 





two years ago, and he has been prominently connected 
with the Borough Teachers’ Association. His election 
would be very acceptable to the teachers of the borough, 
and the board of education will act wisely in selecting 
him for the important position. 
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Personality vs. Pedagogy. 


An attempt was made by Mr. Arthur Gilman to define 
the cause of a certain teacher’s success ; and he made it 
out to be “personality.” This has become a favorite 
word with men who decline to admit there is a science 
and art of pedagogy. 

Rev. Heary Ward Beecher very wittily said that when 
the doctors could not tell what ailed a man they would 
declare he had “ malaria,” but that none of them knew 
what “malaria” was. it seems to be about so with 
“personality” in the educational realm. 

Can personality be acquired? We know that a young 
man may begin to ‘each and be a very poor teacher in 
18¥0, but in 1900 he may be an extraordinarily good one. 
Has he learned how to teach or has he acquired “ per- 
sonality” ? To be clear, let us make Mr. Gilman some- 
what of astudy. At one time he was a far less able 
teacher than now. We cheerfully recognize him as one 
who stands for a great deal in American education. He 
was conscious of his lack and undertook to remedy his 
deficiencies. Now, did he endeavor to increase his “ per- 
sonality”? And having become a better teacher did he 
feel that he had more “personality” than formerly? 

We think this makes our idea plain ; we do not think 
that a good teacher has a “personality” and the poor 
teacher none. We donot think the teachers vary as 
their “‘ personality,” or as the square of their “ person- 
ality.” 

We know that Prof. James’ lectures in Cambridge were 
of great benefit to the teachers who heard them because 
they were enabled to understand their work better. In- 
stead of “personality” we would use the term pedagogy, 
a word that is sniffed at a good deal, and not without 
some reason ; but, as it stands for things, no other word 
seems to, it has to be used and will be used a good deal 
in years to come unless a better term can be found. 

Now pedagogy simply means the science and art of 
teaching, and we think it is generally admitted that 
there is such a thing. There are, it is true, men in col- 
leges and superintendents of schools who affect to deny 
this ; but the steady increase of normal schools and the 
founding of chairs of pedagogy in colleges show there 
is a general belief that a worthy and considerable some- 
thing exists that can be investigated and acquired rela- 
tive to teaching. 

When David P. Page was principal of the Albany 
state normal school a number of young men, sons of 
struggling farmers, entered school in the fall and with 
the help of his associates were examined and assigned to 
classes. One of these young men had a very unattrac- 
tive presence, and Dr. Page’s assistants said he would 
hardly warrant their attention, but Mr. Page saw deeper. 
“That young man is capable of boundless improvement,” 
he said. “He has not begun to grow yet.” So it 
proved, and the young man became almost equal to Mr. 
Page himself in teaching power, and in normal school 
work he far surpassed the principal. This young man 
studied teaching from the scientific side and his attain- 
ments in pedagogy were remarkable. 

There is such a thing as “personality ;” thousands 
have it who cannot make any pedagogical use of it. A 
person who is conscious he is a teacher is studying to 
increase his teaching power. “To teach,” said Super- 
intendent B. before a body of experienced and skil- 
ful teachers, “is to cause one to know,” but they felt it 
was a shallow and cheap definition. 

Real teaching is enabling a person toascend to a higher 
vantage ground; the steps to it are partly made of 
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knowledge. A pupil is induced to make the ascent from 
various motives which are offered or proposed by the 
teacher ; the poor teacher points to the steps and says, 
‘Ascend ;” the good teacher induces the feeling, “ It is 
glorious to ascend.” 

Now it would seem to be a fact that angels are ready 
to help up the one that ascends with the motive that 
prompts the soldier to attempt the deadly breach. At 
all events the skilful teacher is at the head of a band as 
resolute as he. This man knows how to arouse the cour- 
age and to keep it up day after day amid the dry dust of 
conjugations and declensions that must be mastered. 

Teaching is an art, then ; the whole human race were 
meant to be teachers because all were meant to be par- 
ents; hence it is a natural qualification; but some are 
born to teach just as much as some are born to write 
poetry. 

But no person is a great teacher without effort. The 
foundation of real teaching is love. Let a man or woman 
gather around him a group of youth and convince them 
that he loves to see them interested, studious, scholarly, 
advancing, increasing in power, and they cannot but 
move; it is love that makes the planets move. His will 
be the art to direct the movement and to keep it in op- . 
eration. Teaching is good-doing ; power has to go out 
of one. The prevailing idea in the teacher’s mind must 
be that he wishes his pupils to be nobler persons. 


Education Needed for Southern Whites. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, the indefatigable agent of the 
Peabody fund, is reported to be gathering statistics and 
other data by which he may interest Northern philan- 
thropists in the subject of donations for Southern white 
schools and colleges. For many years there has been a 
steady flow southward of money for negro schools, but 
very little in the aggregate has been contributed to as- 
sist in the training of white boys and girls. Dr. Curry 
has just come from consultation with State Supt. H. L. 
Whitfield, of Mississippi, with figures showing that 
Mississippi spends more money, according to wealth and 
population, on negro education than any other one state 
in the Union. This state expends more than half its 
revenues upon education. The common schools get 
about one million dollars annually, and of this sum about 
one-half goes for the education of the negro children. 
Under such circumstances it would seem that Dr. Curry 
is amply justified in appealing to the great givers of the 
North for funds to help out the cause of the education 
of Southern whites. 

a 


Presidents Hall and Eliot Disagree. 


The meeting of the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools brought out a forceful 
clash of opinions between Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark university, and Pres. C. W. Eliot, of Harvard 
university. 

The occasion for this divergence of opinions was found 
in the statement made by President Hall in his address 
on “‘ How far is the present highschool and early college 
training adapted to the nature and needs of adoles- 
cents?” In the course of his talk Dr. Hall condemned 
existing methods of teaching Latin, English, and 
sciences in the preparatory schools, arraigned the dis- 
tribution of subjects, and charged the leaders of second- 
ary education with ignoring the real needs of the period 
of adolescence. The characteristics of this period are 
too well known to be ignored in this year of grace— the 
accelerated growth; themodification of the heart, arter- 
ies, joints, and muscles; the modification of appetite and 
sense; changes in the form of bodily organs and in the 
characteristics of the mind; special liabilities to disease. 
This period is best adapted to a development of power 
over a large surface. Itis a time when appeals must be 
made to the imagination, to heart, and freedom. Itisa 
synthetic age in which the mind craves large wholes. 
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Yet in the preparatory schools it is made a period of 
mere drill, of right habituation. 

afo Dr. Hall’s general position President Eliot replied 
that he cordially subscribed. What he objected to was 
the particular inference that the schools are as a class 
ignoring these facts. It is generally admitted that no 
period of human life ought to be devoted to processes 
of habituation or drill. Certainly boyhood is not so 
adapted. [he adult is far more capable of advantageous 
drilling than the child. It would seem to be a mistake, 
however, to characterize the period of adolescence as the 
one of greatest imaginative power. Certainly children 
of eight and ten are likewise found to be very gifted in 
an imaginative way. Whatever power suddenly appears 
in the adolescent must have been stored in the growing 
human being before. 

As to Dr. Hall’s criticism of individual studies, Pres- 
ident Eliot could speak with only the authority of a man 
who has fora number of years watched and compared 
the results of the efforts of the preparatory schools. 

The teaching of physics was selected by President 
Hall as being decidedly deplorable. This subject and 
chemistry have always been President Eliot’s hobby and 
he resented the imputation that they are not well 
adapted to adolescent boys or not well taught in the 
well equipped schools of to-day. ‘‘I am in a position,” 
he said, “to see the results of the new training in phys- 
ics as brought to us in Harvard college for ten years 
past, from the ever increasing number of schools and in 
the ever increasing number of individuals. It seems to 
me that the results are highly creditable both to the 
schools, fo the projectors of the methods employed in 
the schools, and to the individual pupils who bring to us 
the evidences of their attendance.” 

The results in English, as Dr. Hall intimated, are not 
altogether satisfactory, but their quality is slowly im- 
proving. Hundreds of thousands of American children 
are now getting a better command over their language 
than their parents got. In noothersubject has so clear 
a gain been made in the last twenty years as in English; 
and in no other point has American experience been 
brought so substantially into accord with the experience 
of the continental nations of Europe in the teaching of 
their native tongues. When the teaching of the school 
in any subject is isolated within the life of the child, 
then the achievement of results in that subject must 
necessarily be slow. So long as the American child lives 
at home in a bad Snglish atmosphere, it is going to be 
very difficult for the common public school to make that 
yon English, whether written or spoken, distinctly 
good. d 

President Hall deplores the increased attention given 
to the subject of Latin. Yet all that has happened asa 
direct result of freer choice of studies in the college en- 
trance requirements. Latin is evidently an admirable 
means of studying language. High school pupils elect 
it in preference to the modern languages and the higher 
mathematics. One takes on a great responsibility in 
advising pupils who want to study Latin—manifestly 
because it answers to certain needs of their intellectual 
make-up—to take up studies that they do not want. 


Ga 


The School Community of the Future. 
(Continued from page 409.) 


and the Bronx), a good beginning has been made in the 
solution of the difficulty. At several of the lecture 
centers this winter there are offered courses in the study 
of music, illustrated by examples, chiefly vocal, of folk 
songs and compositions of the great masters. So faras 
New York city is concerned the opportunities of the 
people’s lecture course connected with the common 
school will be made the most of in this department of 
music, as has been done in other directions. 

In the towns with little or no organization some such 
plan as the following may get the movement on the 
track towards speedy solution. Nearly every school 
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owns a piano. Now why not add to this one of the 
mechanical contrivances such as the Angelus or pianola, 
which can be purchased at a reasonable price, for repro- 
ducing the best music? This arrangement is within 
the reach of everybody. Now there might be provided 
musical evenings devoted to the study of the masters, 
at which the instrament is brought into play, supple- 
mented by explanatory talks. Thus there would bea 
Bach evening, a Wagner evening, a Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, Verdi, etc. A professor at the 
conservatory of music or some one else versed in music 
lore could be induced to give a talk or explanatory re- 
marks into the phonograph, and send on the records for 
reproduction. With a little thought, the organization | 
of the extension of musical education to the people can 
be arranged in almost any community. 

Once the night schools, vacation schools popular lec- 
tures, loan exhibitions of art works, and musical soirees and 
popular concerts under the auspices of the public school 
system are well under way,new possibilities will readily sug- 
gest themselves to the public-spirited and alert members of 
the school community. Literary clubs might be organ- 
ized and given permission to meet at the school-house. 
Circles could be formed for instruction in dressmaking 
and millinery, for the exchange of cooking recipes, for 
study of local history and geography, photography, and 
what not. The organization of these separate lines of 
activity would soon become a pressing problem, and 
there would be brought into being, if the matter were 
rightly managed, a school community in which everyone 
who wished to participate could find his place of useful- 
ness, and share in the many blessings that would result 
from co-operation under the new order of things. 

SE 

Prin. James J. McCabe, of public school No. 23, has 
been prominently mentioned as successor to Mr. Walsh 
as assistant superintendent in the Brooklyn school sys- 
tem. Mr. McCabe is one of the ablest of the younger 
principals in the system. He is a man of good execu- 
tive ability, tact, and strong professional equipment. 
He was president of the Brooklyn Principals’ Association 





two years ago, and he has been prominently connected 
with the Borough Teachers’ Association. His election 
would be very acceptable to the teachers of the borough, 
and the board of education will act wisely in selecting 
him for the important position. 
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The Busy World. 


‘** America”’ Used in 1507. 


A map has been discovered in a library at Wolfegg 
castle made by Waldseemuller, entitled, ‘““‘I1he Journeys 
of Americus Vespucius and Others.” It has clearly 
marked close to the Tropic of Capricorn the name 
“ America,” which this map-maker first proposed as the 
name of the new countries discovered up to that time. 
This makes it plain that Martinus Waldseemuller, a 
oo map-maker, first proposed the name America in 
1507. 

The Gothenburg System. 


The South Carolina system of furnishing liquor by 
the municipality is somewhat like that of Swecen and 
Norway. Tnese countries were notorious for drunken- 
ness. In 1865 the common council of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, turned the business of furnishing liquor over to 
a company composed of twenty benevolent citizens. All 
the profits after six per cent. interest on the capital 
were to come into the city treasury. This company al- 
lows no sales on Sundays or holidays; other days the. 
sales rooms are opened from eight to eight; only one 
driak is allowed to a person, and he must be over eigh- 
teen ; bottles of liquor are sold to be drank elsewhere ; 
fourteen places are authorized in that city of 130,000 
inhabitants (say one to 10,0u0); no one is allowed to sit 
down, no music, no pictures or newspapers, no Joafing or 
gossiping or credit allowed. 

As I have written, no liquor is sold to persons under 
eighteen, or to women, or to habitual drunkards, or to 
persons to whom relatives forbid sales. The liquor is 
pure and the price somewhat high; the salesman is a 
city official and wears a uniform, and is swern to obey 
the rules ; he must be a teetotaler. 

Along with this plan cheap restaurants were estab- 
lished by the company, with reading rooms so that the 
want of saloons would not be felt ; books and magazines 
are furnished free to all. The effect has been to lessen 
the sale of liquor from forty-five quarts in 1850 to eight 
in 1898 per capita. The arrests for drunkenness in 
Gothenburg were ten per cent. before the adoption of 
this system ; now they are about three per cent. The 
system has been adopted in Norway and Finland. 


The Big Horn Basin. 


A railroad now reaches this remarkable section of the 
country. It is anindentation in the earth similar to the 
Yellowstone Park, and the scene of President Roose- 
velt’s hunting expedition. On the west are the Teton 
mountains, the Snowy range on the north, the Big Horn 
on the east, and the Shoshone on the south; thru it 
runs the Shoshone river. It has sulphur, soda, iron, and 
hot springs. There grows the soap tree whose bark is 
used for soap. 


The Skunk. 


The skunk furnishes a valuable fur; the black pelt 
are worth five dollars each. When made up they are 
sold under some high-sounding name. About $100,000 
are derived from the pelts annually. The oil is much 
valued as a liniment and is for sale in all drug stores; 
it is mixed with ammonia. Skunk oil is worth five 
dollars per gallon. 


A Rare Fossil. 


A perfect fossil specimen of the Ichthyosaurus quar- 
dicissus from the Jurassic formation at Holzmaden, 
not far distant from Stuttgart has been sent here. It 
is on a slab 9 feet 3 inches long, and 2 feet 5 inches 
broad. Thespecimen contains seven young ichthyosaurs 
within the body of the fossil female. The “little ones” 
have heads giving a measurement of 94 inches, and the 
backbones and paddles are so well developed as to show 
that the young ichthyosaur was able to take care of it- 
self and to swim immediately after birth. 

This specimen proves that the ichthyosaur was vivip- 
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arous or-brought forth its young alive. The geologists 
say that its ancestors were undoubtedly oviparous when 
they lived chiefly on land, but as the race took to the 
sea they develoyed a habit of retaining the young longer 
and longer within the natural cavity and became, like 
some snakes and sharks, viviparous. 

The explorers found a specimen of the American 
ichthyosaur out in Wyoming, an example of the last of 
the race. The teeth have all but disappeared and the 
swimming paddles have become very much modified. 


The Time of a Wink. 


A German scientist has measured the time that is oc- 
cupied byawink. He found that the lid descends 
quickly and rests a little at the bottom movement. Then 
it rises more slowly than it fell) The mean duration of 
the downward movement was from .075 to .091 of a 
second. The time from the instant the eye rested tillit 
closed varied from .15 to .17 of a second. In rising the 
lid took .17 of asecond. The wink was complete in .4 
of a second. 


Thirty-Two Millions Lost. 


Secretary Lyman T. Gage says the average amount 
the treasury has had under lock and key for the past 
thirty years has been fifty millions; this might have 
been loaned to banks at two per cent. and produced 
thirty-two millions. He favors putting the Uni:ed 
States money into banks in ali parts of the country at 
two per cent. He would have the legal tenders (green- 
backs) slowly retired. He says: 


British 22% bonds are 92. French 3% are 102. 
German 3% are 884. United States 2% are 107. 
Russian 4% are 102. United States 4% are 138. 


State Mothers’ Assembly. 


Tae fifth session was held at Rochester, October 16. 
“Child Study” was discussed. Mrs. Hastings, of New 
York, strongly favored the introduction of medical in- 
spection of schools, and this was voted. Miss Morgan, 
of Wellesley, gave an address, and Professor Bailey, of 
Cornell, which shows that mothers are ready to take the 
advice of tnose not mothers. 

(We are by no means certain that this assembly has 
begun to discuss the vital questions that are in the prov- 
ince of mothers. Ought it not to discuss, Impressing 
Respect for Authority, The School a Reflection of the 
Home, Improvement of School Buildings, The Scheol- 
House and the Out-House, Co-operation with Teachers, 
etc. We recommend these subjects.— Eps.) 


The Rockefeller Research. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller gave $200,000 to aid in med- 
ical research ; nineteen fellowships have been made and 
given to persons to work in laboratories in New York, 


’ Chicago, and elsewhere, and one in Germany. The men 


selected were already at work on their own account. 
The condition of the milk supply was first undertaken. 
Research concerning the causes of tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, and dysentery will next be made. 


Cocoa, Cacao, and Coca. 


Cocoa is the name of the palm tree that produces the 
ordinary cocoanut. Cocoa is also the name of a powder 
made from the dried seed kernels of the cacao; also 
of the beverage made from this powder; it is 
this that is usually meant when the term is used. 
Cacao is the name of a small evergreen tropical tree 
of South America, (the Theobroma Cacao of the bot- 
anists); its seeds are called cacao in commerce, 
also ‘“‘ chocolate nuts.” The seeds are powdered 
and this forms “cocoa”; this powder is solidified and 
forms chocolate. Coca is a South American shrub 
whose leaves are used in medicine (Hrythroxylon Coca, of 
botanists) ; it is combined with cola forming the “ coca- 
cola” of the drug-store. Cacaine is made from cocaand 
is used in medicine. 
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Letters, 


What is the Reason P 


The little attention teachers bestow when one is re- 
moved by death has been remarked upon in your col- 
umns, and it has had an illustration here within the past 
few months. Tne departure to the “ unknown land ” by 
a valued teacher had no mention in the columns of the 
newspapers save one that might have been given of an 
employee in Marshall Field’s department store. The 
qiestiun was asked why his assosiates for years had 
nothing to say and te reply was that “‘Itis never done.” 

I have pondered over this matter a good deal. I think 
of it when | hear teachers complain of a lack of social 
recognition. They are themselves to blame; they do not 
recognize each other. In a town where I was the assist- 
ant toe principal died; the eleven teachers met and 
passed resolutions; they were published and a column 
notice. The vice-principal had a clergyman preacha fun- 
eral sermon waich was published. The zeal of this man 
made an impression upon me that has never been effaced. 

All parts of the building must go up together. To 
have a law passed by Congress that hereafter teaching 
should be a profession would not make it such. It never 
will be until the teachers feel it to be one. They never 
feel it to be an occupation. Part of a “ profession” is 
the feeling of identification with a body of persons who 
are carrying forward an essential work. A good many 
teachers feel so towards teaching, but the number is 
small. R. E. PHELPS. 

Chicago. 








The True Spirit. 


If there is any one thing that has appealed to me in the 
pages of the excellent JOURNAL it has been its constant 
hol liag before us the necessity of the spirit of righteous- 
nes3 a3 the first qualification of the teacher. The 
teacher has himself intoo many cases left the old plat- 
form ani the old creed, “Ich dien” for the new one “I 
make money,” so that the schools have severely suffered. 
I have seen a master pull out of his pocket a paper 
wholly devoted to extolling money smaking success and 
read from it in order to “ put life,” as he expressed it, 

“‘iato them.” It may put commercial ‘ ‘life” into them, 
but we have too much of that already. 

I have read the proceedings of the important annual 
meetiag of the Episcopal Caristians at San Francisco 
with uaisual interest. In their annual letter to the 
churches represeated they say: 

“The soldier dying on a lonely battlefield, the sailor 
hero going dowa with his ship that others may be saved, 
the physician hero adventuring himself fearlessly into 
the pestilence, with the consecrated sister by his side, 
this figure is dwarfed into nothingness by the atmos- 
phere of our time in comparison with the successful 
accu nulator of a mountain of wealth. 

“ The ideal of our ageis material, is commercial, where- 
as the ideal set up by Jesus Crist is spiritual, is essential 
self sacrifice, and the difficulties which confront us on 
every hand are due to this contrariety and to the constant 
and unceasing effort of the evil one to unite the two in 
that which shall satisfy the disciple and yet leave him 
to pursue his own ends while he still calls himself a Chris- 
tian. 

“The crime at Buffalo a month ago, by which the 
head of our nation was taken away, was but the natural 
fruit of this tree of God-defying and denial. The great 
and good president was slain by ‘he spirit of our age. 
But we must recognize that this awful crime, thrice re- 
peated within forty years, is the offspring of the spirit 
of lawlessness, full grown to the maturity of malevo- 
lence, and that other children of the same evil spirit 
ace close about us on every hand, themselves the 
strength of the family of lawlessness, who make possi 
ble and certain these giant monsters whose deeds of 
violence have shocked our souls. 
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“Your bishops feel called upon to mention the growing 
disregard of the sanctity of the Lord’sday. Tne luxu- 
rious Suaday evening banquet of the rich and pleasure- 
loving is a dishonor to the risen Lord in whose honor 
the caurch has set the day apart, but it is a shame and 
only shame because no excuse can be found for it, in 
the condition of our life, that golf grounds shall be 
crowded on Sunday afternoons, that servants shail be 
denied tneir due and well earned rest day, that beasts 
in our stables shall know no Sabbath, because athletes, 
men and women, must be driven in cushioned comfort 
to the scenes of their Sunday sports, and, returning, 
have their weary frames refreshed and feasted.” 

Here are indeed serious words ; they voice the senti- 
ments of every earnest teacher. I have in view the 
300,000 teachers who are paid such meager salaries, who 
are at work in many cases in unappreciative communi- 
ties, in unpainted and neglected buildings, who cannot 
accumulate money and make a commercial succnss, 
whose life must be a lonely one, whuse entire aim must 
be “to upward point the questioning eye,” whose daily 
effort is to fiil with usefulness a life consecrated to the 
good of young humanity. Such persons deserve our 
highest praise because they go about doing good. 

Brookline. R. E. CONWAY. 


A Commercial Device. 


In my room there is a boy who is handy with ruler, 
pencil, and knife. He is the most accurate boy I ever 
had and he likes nothing so well as to fashion ships out 
of paper. One day when I called at his house he took 
me to his workshop and there I was amazed at the water 
craft which he had constructed during odd moments on 
Saturdays and vacations. He had everything from a 
paper bark canoe, in miniature, of course, to a full-rigged 
steamer. These were ranged on shelves and each was 
properly labeled with its name. On the pasteboard ves- 
sels he had placed small paper sailors, and on the deck 
of the large ocean liner, made of wood and pasteboard, 
there were real Paris-dressed ladies. They were paper 
dolls which he had inveigled his sister into buying. 

I asked Fred to bring some of his work to school, and 
this he did. The children who had never seen the in- 
side of his workshop were surprised and delighted with 
the boats. Then [ had an idea. I asked Fred if he 
would construct some paper ocean liners for me, if I 
would furnish the materials. He was pleased at the 
idea and at once set at work to accommodate me. 

I had a stout cord pass from one end of the room to 
the other along the blackboard. This cord was placed 
on rollers so that by pulling it at one end you could bring 
in whatever was at the otherend. The principle is the 
same as a pulley clothes-line. When Fred brought the 
first boat I suspended it from the cord. The boat was 
large enough to carry two dozen letters. One side of 
the room we call Europe, the other side we call North 
America. Half of the school live on the Europe side 
and the other half live on the North America side. 

Once a week the children of different parts of Europe 
write to the children in America. Their letters describe 
briefly some phase of their lives. As they do not under- 
stand the language of the countries in which they are 
supposed to be, they use the English language. In the 
morning these Jetters are placed in the boat and are 
sent across the cord to the other side where an official is 
detailed to distribute them. The name of the country 
from which the letter comes is written in the corner 
where the postage stamp should go. 

The following week North American children write to 
European children. ‘They find out how much it costs to 
send a letter to certain countries, and write the cost in 
the corner. Some of the children are painting little 
flags to pin to their letters. Fred is making more boats 
for us when we hope to circle the globe with letters. 
The interest in commercial geography is on the ir crease 
every day. IDA CRISSEY. 

Massachusetts. 
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Opening Exercises in a New York 


Grammar School. 


The right kind of discipline and system does wonders 
where large numbers of pupils have to be dealt with. 
A visit to almost any New York city school will show 
this. Hundreds of boys or girls march into the as- 
sembly room with the precision of soldiers and hold 
their attention fixed on the principal with hardly a turn 
of the head for half an hour at a time. 

There are about five hundred boys in Dr. Edward W. 
Stitt’sschool. At nine o’clock these boys stand in their 
respective class-rooms. Then the musician plays a 
march and the first line of boys file forward in threes, 
the altos going to one side and the sopranos to the other. 
The erect carriage of each boy calls forth words of ad- 
miration. There is no loitering, no marching out of 
time, but every boy carries himself with dignity and 
manliness. The march continues until the pupils from 
all the rooms have entered, a chord is struck, instantly 
the boys raise their seats and are down. 

Except on Friday morning there is little deviation 
from the regular program, but then special exercises, 
consisting of recitations and songs are arranged. 

_ When the boys are seated and attention is fixed on 
the principal, Dr. Stitt salutes the assembly with a 
hearty, “Good morning,” which is immediately responded 
to by, “Good morning, Dr. Stitt.” A song is followed 
by a selection from the Old Testament, generally from 
the Psalms or Proverbs. Another song of a patriotic 
order is rendered and then the principal makes a short 
address. The substance of one informal talk is here 
given : 

Something occurred in this school yesterday, boys, 
that has not occurred inits previous history. It was 
something good and I am glad, for I would rather good 
things would happen in our history than bad ones. We 
had ten classes absolutely perfect in attendance out of 
about 520 boys in our grammar department. Just think! 
Every boy present in ten classes. That was fine. That 
means a great deal to the principal and to the teachers. 
It means a great deal to the rest of the boys. Those 
boys stand for the highest in our school. I congratulate 
them and their teachers. 

While this is an excellent record let us try to do even 
better. I want more perfect classes. Can we not make 
the number eleven? In order to do this it will be neces- 
sary for the ten classes who have already attained per- 
fection to stand firm. This will help us to seek the 
higher mark. 

Boys, I am glad you are seeking higher things in your 
standing, in your attendance, in your deportment. One 
of my pleasantest experiences as a teacher is to meet 
the old graduates. When I go away in the summer I 
often meet an 89 boy. I often have boys come to me 
and say, “I was graduated from grammar school 89.” 
If they are good-looking fellows, well-groomed, prosper- 
ous, happy, I am proud of them. 

Last night when I was riding in the elevated train a 
gentleman came in. He bowed, so did I, altho I did not 
recognize him. Then he said, “How's 89?” I knew 
at once that he was one of the old boys. I liked his ap- 
pearance and we soon got into a pleasant conversation. 
He wanted to know all about his teachers. But he asked 
after his favorite teacher first. I always notice this in 
the graduates; the teacher who was most helpful claims 
attention first and then those whom they liked best next. 
This young man is doing well. Why? because he did 
well in school. Those who do well in school are sure to 
do well when they go out into the world. The reverse 
of this is also often true, that the boy who doesn’t do 
well in school does well outside, but it’s running a great 
risk. It is almost certain that the boy who leads in his 
classes here will lead outside. 

It did me good to hear how well this young man is 
getting on. I want you to remember that principals 
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and teachers are always glad to hear from their boys, 
Ii encourages teachers, too, to learn that their boys re- 
member with appreciation the things that have been 
done for them. It shows that there is more in the 
teaching profession than doing one’s daily work. The 
seed you sow sprouts, is harvested, and comes back after 
many days. 

This young man had two books. I asked if I could 
see them. One was a trigonometry. He is a dry goods 
clerk ; he started at $3.00 a week, but he now has a 
responsible position. He is looking forward to higher 
and better things. That is why he is studying trigon- 
ometry as he goes back and forth on the train. 

If at the end of five years I chance to meet that young 
man again I am sure to find him successful wherever he 
may be. He is trying to improve himself for higher 
things. I have told you this little incident for your en- 
couragement because it is a dark, dull day. It may be 
that the thought of that boy’s perseverance will help 
you to do better work to-day. 

Another song, and a chord is struck. With one im- 
pulse the boys rise, turn, a march is played, and the lines 
file out. 

These morning exercises are of an uplifting nature. 
The principal tries to hold examples of good scholarship 
before the pupils. He dwells upon the things that will 
arouse the best that is in them, on the principle that if 
you tell a boy he is half angel and keep on telling him 
so he will begin to believe in time that he is, and will act 
accordingly. 

SH 


Hints on Discipline. 


A few thoughts on discipline are worth quoting, from 
an article by Guy S. Melvin, in the Jowa Teacher. 

Perhaps one of the most common mistakes which 
lead to bad school management, says the writer, is lis- 
tening to what some persons say about certain pupils in 
a school. There are always a few who are too willing 
to inform the new teacher about the school he is to 
teach. If the information was correct it might be of 
some benefit, but almost invariably it gives an entirely 
wrong idea of the condition of affairs. If any knowl- 
edge of a school is needed it should be acquired from 
reliable persons. It is a good plan to obtain some 
knowledge of a school before taking charge of it, but 
the teacher should not allow his actions to show that he 
possesses such knowledge. For instance, if he is told 
that a certain boy is bad, and he then treats that boy 
as tho he expected him to do something wrong, he will 
not have to wait long before the expected will happen. 
The best way to handle the bad boy is to make him a 
friend, aod that can not be while he is treated with sus- 
picion. A frank, open manner makes friends; suspi- 
cion makes both teacher and pupil feel uncomfortable. 
We should never condemn until we have absolute proof 
of guilt. 

The first part of a term necessarily includes the ar- 
rangement and preparation of the school for the work 
that is to come. This must be well done, so that the 
machinery of the schoo] may move along smoothly and 
without friction. To secure this some attention must 
be paid to the seating of the pupils where they 
will work with the least annoyance to one another. 
The correct arrangement can not be made at 
once, but changes must be made from time to time. 
A right amount of attention paid to this item of 
school m.nagement will do much to contribute to the 
order of the room. Many pupils who are idle and mis- 
chievious when with other pupils are studious when 
alone. It is an old adage that “ An idle brain is the 
devil’s workshop,” and nowhere is it realized more than 
It is impossible for the young 
pupils to apply themselves to study all the time, and en- 
irely wrong to try to make them do so. When they be- 
come restless, they can be given some work supplement- 
ary to their regular work. 
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The Yale Celebration. 


Two hundred and one years ago ten Connecticut min- 
isters met at Brandford, each bringing with him a num- 
ber of books which he laid upon a table with the words : 
“T give these books for the foundation of a college in 
this colony.” There was doubt in the minds of many if 
New England could support two colleges, Harvard hav- 
ing been established many years before, but it was final- 
ly determined to make the experiment. The colonial 
assembly granted a charter for a “collegiate school” 
and the new institution was located at Saybrook. Yet 
at Saybrook it did not seem to be favorably placed, and 
for a time the students followed their instructors from 
place to place. Such an arrangement could not last, 
and in 1717,in the face of strong opposition from 
Hartford, the trustees voted to establish it in New 
Haven. In 1718 Elihu Yale, a native of New Haven, 
who had gone to the Orient, and, as governor of the East 
India company’s colony at Madras had grown rich and 
prosperous, was induced to make a gift to the strug- 
gling college. He forwarded to New Haven a collection 
of books, a portrait of King George, still preserved, and 
East India goods from the sale of which the sum of 
£560 was realized. That donation put the college upon 
its feet and resulted in the name “ Yale College.” 

It need hardly be said that if Elihu Yale were in New 
Haven this week he would be astounded at the plant 
which has grown from his sowing. For three years 
Yale has been preparing to celebrate its bicentennial, 
and the efforts put forth have resulted in pageantry 
and pomp that would have dazed the ten parsons of the 
Brandford meeting. 

On Sunday the achievements of Yale in the domain 
of theology were set forth-in sermons and addresses—a 
most fruitful topic this, since until recently a large pro- 
portion of Yale graduates have entered the Christian 
ministry. Speaking of the present attitude of the uni- 
versity, the dean of the theological school, Rev. George 
P. Fisher, at the first general meeting of the celebra- 
tion stated that within the last two or three decades a 
new epoch in Biblical criticism has been inaugurated, 
and that the present state of philosophy with the new 
teachings and doctrines of natural science has com- 
pelled a reconstruction of the foundations of theism, 
a new fortifying of the citadel of all religious faith. 
These vital questions Yale has not ignored, tho there 
has been a disposition not to accept anything that is 
new simply because of its newness. 

A unique meeting held on Sunday evening in Dwight 
hall was that of the visiting college presidents. Brief 
addresses were made by Pres. Cyrus Northrup, of Min- 
nesota, and by Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown. 

Monday found the jubilee in full blast. The official 
opening took place in Battell chapel, where Pres. Arthur 
Twining Hadley made an address of welcome to the 
guests of honor. Delegates from thirty foreign univer- 
sities of learning and from 125 American institutions 
were present in the audience, most of them gowned in 
accordance with the customs of their institutions. 

This day’s program included several special addresses 
on the contributions of Yale to various departments of 
American life. “Yale in its Relation to Law,” was the 
subject of an eloquent and scholarly address by Thomas 
Thatcher, Esq., of the New York bar. “Yale in its Re- 
lation to Medicine,” was discussed by W. H. Welch, M.D., 
professor of pathology in Johns Hopkins university. 

A feature of the early morning was the dedication of 
the memorial gateway erected by the class of 1896 in 
memory of Ward Cheney and Gerard Merrick Ives, men 
of that class, who were killed in the Spanish-American 
war. At the dedication ceremony President Hadley said: 

“Of all the memorials which are offered to a univer- 
sity by the gratitude of her sons, there are none which 
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serve so closely and fully the purposes of her life as 
these monuments which commemorate her dead heroes. 
The most important part of the teaching of a place like 
Yale is found in her lessons of public spirit and devotion 
to high ideals which it gives. These things can in some 
measure be learned from books of poetry and history. 
They can in some measure be learned from the daily life 
of the college and the ideals which it inculcates. But 
they are most solemnly and vividly brought home by 
visible signs, such as this gateway furnishes, that the 
spirit of ancient heroism is not dead, and that the high- 
est lessons of college life are not lost. 

“It seems as if our best and bravest in your class, as 
well as in others, had been sacrificed to the cruel exi- 
gencies of war. And yet they are not sacrificed. It is 
thru their death that their spirit remains immortal. It 
is thra men like these whom we have loved, whom we 
here commemorate, that the republic is kept alive.” 

The graduates and undergraduates had Monday even- 
ing for their own especial jollification. There was blare 
of bands and flash of fireworks. Six thousand Yale men, 
together with all the local militia, marched in torchlight 
procession. The parade was extremely spectacular. 
Every period of Yale costuming was represented, and 
other periods as well. The senior class of the college 
appeared in Pequot Indian garb, the pupils of the new 
school of forestry in the Lincoln green of Robin Hood’s 
day, and the art students in the tights and doublets of 
the Elizabethan court. Twenty or more Japanese stu- 
dents carried a float on which was inscribed: “Japan 
for Yale and Yale for Japan.” Delegations from Har- 
vard, Princeton, Trinity, and Wesleyan marched in the 
procession. The transparency carried by the class of 
76 was cheered at every step. It bore the inscription : 


WHO IS PRESIDENT OF YALE? 
ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY. 
WHERE DID HE GRADUATE? 

YALE,’76. ’ RAH! 


The third day of the celebration was equally full of 
amusement, instruction, and inspiration. The contribu- 
tions made by Yale to the development of the country 
and to the sciences and fine arts were brought out in 
exercises during the morning at Battell chapel. Two 
football games in the afternoon—the varsity eleven 
against Bates college, and a picked eleven of under- 
graduates against a similar eleven of graduates— 
satisfied the desires of the athletically inclined. The 
Gounod Society, of New Haven, conducted by Prof. 
Horatio Parker, head of the department of music in the 
university, gave a choral performance of “Hora Novis- 
sima.” In the evening the Dramatic Society of the uni- 
versity offered an allegorical performance in a great 
amphitheater on the campus. This consisted of a series 
of scenes representing important episodes in Yale his- 
tory. Among others were, “The founding of the col- 
legiate school, 1701,” at the house of Rev. Mr. Russell, 
of Brandford ; the removal of the school library from 
Saybrook to New Haven, after a struggle in which Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall, a sheriff, and citizens of New Haven 
played prominent parts ; an inspection by Gen. George 
Washington of the Yale company of volunteers ; a tab- 
bleau of the execution of Nathan Hale, the martyr spy. 

Perhaps the strongest address of the day was made 
by Dr. Daniel Cort Gilman, Yale, ’52, lately president of 
Johns Hopkins. Of Yale’s inheritance Dr. Gilman said : 


“New England brought from Old England the customs, the 
studies, the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, not those of 
Scotland, or France, or Germany. The exotic germs were nur- 
tured by Harvard for more than sixty years before the times 
were ripe for a second college in this region. Yale has never 
ceased to be grateful for this noble ancestry, nor broken the 
chair of historic continuity. Yale does not forget that an 
honorable pedigree is its priceless possession.” 

“The spirit of Yale,” said the speaker in conclusion, “a 
mysterious and subtle influence, is. the spirit of intelligence, 
order, industry, obedience, community, living for others not 
for one’s self, the greatest happiness in the utmost service.” 


“c 
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Gift School-House Causes Trouble. 


PALENVILLE, N. Y.—The new model school house, the gift 
of Mr. G. W. Lawrence, of New York city, who in 1900 con- 
tributed $50,000 to have it erected has been the subject of so 
much dissension that it may have to be torn down. The diffi- 
culty has grown out of a greatly increased tax rate, the result 
of new expenses for light, heat, and salaries which the village 
never before had to stand for. The whole assessable property 
of Palenville amounts to only about $200.000, and the rate be- 
fore the consulidation of the districts and the erection of the 
school-house took place was a little Jess than one per cent. 
Now the rate has gone up to two per cent., and most of the 
taxpayers are indignant. 

The actual planning of the school-house was the work of 
Prin. C. F. Payne, who is a warm friend of Mr. Lawrence, the 
donor. Theschool-house was to be named in honor of Rowena, 
Mr. Lawrence’s deceased wife who had spent her summers 
pleasantly in Palenville for sixteen years. The schoo!l-house 
is generally admitted to be a model of its kind, and the only 
criticism that can be directed against it is that it is far in ex- 
cess of the needs of the town, having accommodations for 
more than 200 children in a town where there are at most not 
over forty children of school age. 


New Methods in First Grade. 


CLtnTton, Mass.—A new plan for instructing the children of 
the lowest grade in reading and writing is being tried by Supt. 
C,L. Hunt. Thus far it has worked so well that its retenton 
in the school program seems to be a matter of course. It is 
based upon the following idea: 


There are ordinarily two ways of dealing with little children 
when they leave the free life of home and out-of-doors and 
enter the school-room. One is to make of the school exercises 
of the first month a mere continuation of the play of the 
weeks preceding school opening. The other is to have the 
children settle right down to serious work, with all play methods 
eliminated. Superintendent Hunt has contrived to evolve an 
excellent combination of these two plans. All the preliminary 
work in writing is based upon the idea that the larger muscles, 
such as are used by the child in his games should furnish the 
means of expression. Pen and ink are barred out. The lit'le 
ones are sent to the board, where, armed with pieces of chalk, 
they typify the squeak of the mouse. the letter “e.” They 
make — rows of letters extendirg the length of the board, 
one pupil following another. Then combinations are made, 
such as see, tree, cow, and cat. all on the board. Afterwards 
the children sit at their seats and repeat the exercises with 
water color brushes. Again with unsharpened pencils they 
trace the letters in a large, free way in hig flat dishes of sand. 
All these exercises, which consume the first month or six weeks 
of school lead up to the use of lead pencil and raper. The 
progress made when this stage is reached is rapid and satis- 
factory because of the start already made with the larger and 
more easily handled implements. 

This method takes away from much of the strain of the 
opening weeks and appeurs to be in better accord with nature 
than former practices. 


Postponement of Meeting. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—On account of the prevalence of small- 
pox, it has been deemed wise to postpone the meeting of the 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association until Nov. 21, 22,and 23. 
The public schools are all closed until Oct. 28. The disease is 
confined to a limited section of the city. is well under control, 
and there is no reason for apprehension. Doubtless by the 
time the association m-eting takes place every vestige of the 
disease wiil have been stamped out. 


Supt. J. L. Holloway’s Work in Arkansas. 


Fort SmitH, ARK.—Supt. J. L. Holloway is now in his 
thirtieth year of service at Fort Smith.and is certainly in large 
measure responsible for the flourishing condition in which the 
schools are found. This city, with a population of 22,000 and 
a school enrollment of 2,600. has an educational system that 
is second to none in the South. The new high school, costing 
$55,000, is a model scool building. Among other advantages 
it has the only organized manual training department in the 
public schools of Arkansas. The graduates are admitted 
without examination to the Universities of Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Texas, Michigan, Leland Stanford, Pur- 
due, Randolph-Macon, Vassar, and a number of others. 

A brief sketch of Superintendent Halloway’s career may be 
interesting. He was born and reared on a farm in Missouri 
and was educated in the district schools. His professional 
training was gained at the state normal school in Kirkesville, 
Mo., from which he was graduated with first honors. At the 
age of twenty-one he was elected to the principalship of the 
high school at Sedalia, Mo. He remained in charge of that 
school for eight years. until he was called to his present posi- 
tion at Fort Smith. While in Missouri Mr. Holloway founded 
and edited for six years The Missouri School Journal. With 
him was associated Mr. W. T. Carrington, now state superin- 
tendent of Missouri. For three years he was secretary of the 
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State Teachers’ Association,and was superintendent of the first 
educational exhibit made in Missouri. 

Upon his removal to Arkansas Mr. Holloway at once identi- 
fied himself with the general educational interests of the state. 
He was elected president of the Western Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association, and has been a constant attendant upon it and 
upon the meetings of thé state association. He has more 
lately been one of the vice presidents of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


Observations on English Schools. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Supt. Calvin N. Kendall spent much 
of his summer vacation in an educational tour of inspection 
abroad. He visited the education exhibit at Perne, Switzerland 
and spent considerble time in English and Scotch cities. He 
returns with the impression that we have not much to learn 
from the Engl:sh board schools, In particular the schools cor- 
responding to our primary schoo's are distinctly inferior. The 
tendency appears to be more formal, more mechanical, and, for 
the most part,less effective even in outward results than in 
good American schools. Far more corporal punishment is em- 
ploved and there is generaily more rigidity and formalism than 
with us. Theschool-rooms are without these attractive fea- 
tures in the way of pictures and stationery which are found in 
so many American schools. 

“The schools for the older children,” says Mr. Kendall, 
“ what we call grammar schools as distinguished from the pri- 
mary schools, have in the iarger cities on the whole, a broader 
curriculum than ours. Manual training, which includes wood- 
work for boys, was generally found in the schools I visited. 
Sewing or needlework. as they call it, I found quite general 
in all grades of the schools from the lowest to the highest. 
Cooking and laundry work is also a part of the school work 
for girls in the English and Scotch schools that I visited. The 
equipment for teaching these subjects is complete. The 
schools to which I was directed by the educational authorities 
are typical schools of the best class. 

“Tnstruction in swimming for both girls and boys is ond 
vided in some schools. Some schools are equipped with labor- 
atories for teaching science of an elementary nature, the chil- 
dren themselves performing the experiments. I felt that more 
attention is paid to physical training in the schools] happened 
tosee than with us. A gymnasium well fitted up is considered 
an essential feature of the rew school-houses there. J saw 
some exce lent exercises in gymnastics. I believe we have 
something to learn from English and Scotch schools in respect 
to paying greater attention to physical training. Of course, this 
is a part of the English and Scotch idea of outdoor exercises. 
I do not want to give the impression that the ordinary standard 
subjects in schools, such as reading, spelling,and arithmetic are 
neglected Onthecontrary, these subjects are systematically 
taught. I saw a good deal of vigorous teaching and some that 
was notso good. My impression is that they teach the geog- 
raphy of the British empire with much detail; that the chil- 
dren get a good deal of drill, for example, in the geography of 
Australia.” 


A Notable Normal School. 


Complete information regarding the present status of the 
Northern state normal schoo! at Marquette, Mich., is given in 
the tenth annual report which has just appeared. of the state 
board of education of Michigan. Dr. Albert Leonard, presi- 
dent of the normal schools of the state, has this to say of the 
present management: 

Prin. Dwight B. Waldo has proved to be a man well fitted 
for the emergency to be met at Marquette. The results he 
has so far accomplished fully justify his appointment. The 
number of instructors the first year was six—at the present 
time instruction is given by fourteen persons, including the 
entire corps of teachers in the training school. The teaching 
force of the school is as follows : 

Dwight B. Waldo, A. M., principal—history and civics , 
Louis F. Anderson, A. B., psychol gy and pedagogy; William 
McCracken. A. M., science; Flora J. Hil]. B. L., preceptress— 
English; Martha B. Ackerman, geoeraphy and drawing; 
Sophia Linton, departmert of music: R. Clyde Ford, Ph. D., 
modern languages; Katherine Kellas, Ph.B., assistant in 
history: J. B. Faught, Ph.D., mathematics. 

The school library numbers only 1,400 volumes, but an effort 
is making to secure a large increase in the number of books. 


Educational Troubles in Macedonia. 


BuCHAREST, ROUMANTIA.— On account of a serious financia] 
crisis now impending the present ministry has been compelled 
to curtail the stipend for educational purposes in the Turkish 
protectorate of Macedonia. The annual grant was at one 
time 500,000 lei and an extensive propaganda was being carried 
on with a view 'o lessening the influence of the Turk in his 
own domain. The subsidy will now be reduced to 215,000 lei 
and a relaxation, at least temporary, of the propaganda will be 
ordered. The opposition press is greatly excited over the case 
and is freely chargirg the minister of re instruction, M. 
Sturdeza, with being a traitor to the national cause. 
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In and Around New York. 


The New York School of Applied Design for women has 
received an addition of $10,000 to its endowment tund, the 
gitt of Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, This gitt was only one of 
many which have recently been made. Other large donors 
were Mr. Wilham C, Whitney, Mrs, William Sloane, Miss 
Frelinghuysen, Mr. Charles T. Barney, Mr. T. B. Clarke, Mr. 
Howard Ford, Mrs. Winthrop Gregg, and Mr William Storr. 


Mrs. Ernest Seton-[hompson wiil read a paper at the annual 
fall reunion of the Associated Alumnz of the Normal college, 
to be held in the college chapel, Saturday afternoon, Oct. 26. 


Mr. Low’s Attitude Toward the Schools. 


In reply to the letter of a citizen, Mr. J. H. Connelly, who 
wrote to Mr. Seth Low to find out what his attitude toward 
the teachers will be in the event of his election as mayor, Mr. 
Low replies that each of the following statements, which are 
beiag circulated, is utterly false: 

That he is opposed to paying living salaries to teachers. 

That he has declared that temale teachers should not receive 
more than $500 per annu, nor male teachers below the grade 
of principal more than $1,000. 

That he has said that female teachers should be made to 
wear uniforms, like nurses in hospitals. 

Each of these statements is mal:ciously untrué. The only 
departure from the home rule principle that he has ever made 
was when he favored the passage of the Davis bill, which fixed 
for school teachers minimum salaries and which fixed fuur 
mills per dollar as the sum that must be inserted in the budget 
to provide an adequate fund for these salaries. 

This law, in Mr. Low’s judgment, was entirely justified. He 
expresses a hope that if elected he may be able with the co- 
opcration of Mr. Grout and Mr. Fornes, to see to it that the 
building of school-houses keeps pace with the population bet- 
ter than in the past. He is also confident that the present fre- 
quent delays in the payment of teachers’ salaries can be 
stopped. 

His general policy is announced thus: 

“If I am elected | shall do everything in my power to 
develop and improve in all its parts the system of public edu- 
cation maintained by the city. I have no fads that I am inter- 
ested in to advance, and no prejudices to overcome in dealing 
with any single aspect of the question. I am not ready to 
commit myselt in advance as to any policy; but, if I am elected, 
I shall be ready to consider on their merits and with an open 
mind any proposals that may be made for the betterment of 
the schook system in any or all of the boroughs. I should 
bring to its service the same whole-hearted devotion that I 
have given to Columbia university during the last twelve 
years.” 


Notice of Examinations. 


There will be an examination for licenses to teach in high 
schools of the city of New York, Monday, and Tuesday, Dec. 
2 and 3, 1901, on the fourth floor of the hall of the board of ¢d- 
ucation, Park avenue and 59th street, borough of Manhattan. 
The previous record of each applicant will be considered in 
assigning his marks. 

The examination of Dec. 2, will be upon the science of edu- 
cation and must be taken by all applicants. It will begin at 


The examination of Déc. 3, will be upon the subjects to be 
taught, which for junior, substitute, and assistant teachers, 
will be given in accordance with the following schedule, each 
applicant to be examined in but one ot the groups named, and 
no one to be exempted from any portion of his group: 


Eglish.—Gram mar, rhetoric, British and American literature, 

Hitstory.—General history. civil government. 

Economics.—Principles and his: ory of economics. 

Zatin.—Latin grammar, translation, prosecomposition, history 
of Roman literature. 

Greek —As in Latin, 

French.—As in Latin. 

German .—As in Latin. 

Spanish.—As in Latin. 

athematics ~Algebra, geometry, trigonometry. 

Biological Science.—Botany and zoology. 

Phystology.—Anatomy, physiology and hygience ; 
practice. 

Physics —Mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
heat, light, sound, electricity ; laboratory practice. 

, Chemistry.—Organic and inorganic chemisiry ; laboratory prac- 
tice. 

Astronomy.—Mathematical and descriptive astronomy. 

Geography and Physiography,—Geology, and physical, mathe- 
matical, and po itical geography. 

ental S:tences,—Deduciive and inductive logic, descriptive 
and experimental psycho'ogy and ethics. 

Drawing. —Drawing in charcoal from cast ; paintingin water 
colors from still life ; design ; mechanical drawing ; history of 
art. 

Music.—E\ementary musical science, composition, sight sing- 
ing, voice training. ‘ 

hysical Training.—Anatomy, physiology and hygiene; sys- 

tems of physical education ; gymnastic games ; principles and 

pereeee of physical training ; elementary principles of voice 
uilding. 

Commercial Subjects.~Arithmetic, bookkeeping, common prin- 


laboratory 
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ciples of mercantile law and procedure, history of commerce, 
commercial geography. 

Phonography and Typewriting.—Phonogtaphy, typewriting, 
English speliing, grammar, composition, business forms and 
correspondence, 


The following qualifications are required of each applicant : 

Candidates for license as junior or substitute teacher must 
be graduates of a college or university recognized by the 
regents of the University of the State of New York. 

Candidates for license as assistant teacher must be either (a) 
graduate from a college or university recognized by the re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York, who have 
had not less than two years’ experience (five years in Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx) in teaching in colleges or secondary 
schools; or (b) graduates from a college or university recog- 
nized by the regents, and two years’ graduate work in the study 
of the special subjects purposed to be taught; or (c) teachers 
with eight years’ successtul experience in supervision or in 
teaching; or (d), if candidates tor teaching commercial sub- 
jects, teachers of five years’ successful experierce in teaching 
such subjects; or (e), if candidates for teaching music, drawing, 
physical training, or any branch of manual training, persons 
who have had at least a high school education or the equiva- 
lent, one year of professional training in the subject purposed 
to be taught and three years (in Manhattan and the Bronx five 
years for physical training teachers) of successful experience 
in teaching the same study. 

Candidates for license as additional teachers (Manhattan 
and the Bronx) need to have had at least a high-school edu- 
cation and two years’ successful experience in teaching, the 
examination to be in English grammar and composition, ele- 
ments ot l:brary economy, phonography, and type-writing. 

Candidates for license as laboratory helper or as library as- 
sistant. must pass examinations in practical laboratory work 
or on library economy, respectively. 

Each applicant who enters the examination (unless already 
the holder of a regular license to teach in New York city or 
unless already possessing a physician’s certificate less than 
one year old) must report for physical examination to one of 
the physicians authorized by the board of education within 
ten days after the written examination. The fee, three dol- 
lars, must be paid by the applicant, but it will be repaid after 
his acceptance of appointment. The person will be licensed 
who has not been vaecinated within eight years, unless the 
examining physician recommends otherwise. 

The licenses hold for the period of one year, and may be re- 
newed for two successive years, without examination, in case 
the work of the holder is satisfactory to the borough superin- 
tendent. At the close of the third year of continuous success- 
ful service, the city superintendent may make the license per- 
manent. 


Superintendent Edson on School Inepection. 


Associate Supt. A. W. Edson, of Manhattan borough, was 
the principal speaker at the meeting of tre Educational Coun- 
cil Oct. 19. The subject for discussion was, ‘ School Inspec- 
tion, its Purpose, Methods, and Results.”” Mr. Edson said in 
substance: 

We have to recognize that there are two types of super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents, each in his own pro- 
vince studying school problems from his own point of view. 

On the one side is the clerical supervisor, the man who can 
develop system and methods of procedure, attend to business 
details, correspondence, &c. His services are of great value 
to the community, tho not so valuable as are those of the other 
type who do not concern themselves over much with clerical 
details. Their efforts are mainly in giving life and energy to 
the teaching force for which they are responsible. In a busi- 
ness house large salaries are not paid for work that anv well 
trained clerk can attend to. Only those who are capable of 
extending and magnifying the business are placed in respons- 
ible positions. So, too, it is in school supervision. . 

“ As is the principal so are the teachers.” If the managing 
director in a school or city is sluggish and inert, the work of 
the schools will be characterized by lack of progressiveness. 
The spirit of the principal and superintendent should be one 
of co-operation, sympathy, and frankness. 

So far as detent inspection of teaching is concerned, it is a 

good rule that the principal should visit every room in his 
building at least once a day, and that the superintendent 
should visit every school in his district at least once a month. 
The teacher who is seen by the superintendent frequently can 
feel certain that she is being sized up fairly. 
_ When the principal or superintendent enters a school he 
should look carefully at general appearances,—the yard, the 
outhouses, the hallways. He can thus exercise some super- 
vision over the janitor. Litter in the yard, writing by children 
upon wall surfaces, etc., should be noted and measures taken 
for correction. Jarring elements in schco] decoration may 
also be pointed out, and the blackboards should be examined 
for indications of the kind of work that is really going on. 

The superintendent will do well to be present at the opening 
exercises of some school on each of his visiting mornings. 
Something of the spirit of the school can be caught from the 

-tone of the morning exercises. Suitable selections from the 
ener should be used and a spirit of reverence should be culti- 
vated. 
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Maiby teachers are timid by nature and dread a visit from a 
principal or superintendent. That this dread may be as far as 
possible lessened, there should be an absence of formality 
about such visitations. Open eyes, open ears, close mouth, 
and appreciative sympathy—these should be characteristics 
of the school visitant. 

The illustrative material that the teacher has at hand should 
be watchfully inspected. The superintendent should note the 
teacher’s plan and progress books, the collection of illustrative 
material, of clippings from educational journals, of references 
to books and newspaper articles. Whatever she does pro- 
fessionally on her own initiative should he heartily com- 
mended. Attendance books should be regularly inspected, 
for they are documents of legal value. 

The attitude of the children must be observed with a watch- 
fuleye, Ina well ordered school-room the teacher will be at 
her ease, in earnest, thoroly prepared, and will have the chil- 
dren working in one of four directions. She will be either (1) 
teaching, or (2) drilling, or (3) testing, or (4) reviewing. The 
teacher should know at which she is working. She should 
also realize that the methods of each operation are quite dif 
ferent. “ Teach like a mother; test like a sphinx,” is a good 
adage. Many teachers appear to follow an opposite rule. 

The answers of pupils should be complete—not in the mechan 
ical sense that every answer must be a complete sentence, but 
in the sense that every answer should cover the point aimed 
at. Concert and responsive answering is as a rule intolerable. 
It is admissible only under exceptional conditions, as when a 
class of children seems to be falling asleep from tiresome in- 
struction or bad air. As a principle it is wrong. 

In many rooms it is desirable to have two divisions, that 
some children may be taught to study while others recite. 
This system of division of classes has been thought by some 
to be impracticable, but it has worked well where thoroly 
tried. The home work given the children should receive crit- 
ical oversight. 

Reading and language lessons should be reproduced and 
well summarized. 

In this connection it is well to give attention to the memory 
gems and recitations. These should be wisely graded. 

In the case of reading attention should be directed to the 
quality, to supplemental, as history, geography, or science, or 
to literature. This, too, should be borne in mind, that the 
child can just as well learn to read by reading what is worth 
whiie as by reading trash; and much that is offered in the 
name of supplementary reading is trash. 

Pens and ink should take the place of pencil in most of the 
written work. 

All written work is of four types, viz.—(1) Copying ; (2) dic- 
tation ; (3) reproduction; (4) origination. On the title page of 
the exercise the teacher should indicate (1) preparation b 
pupils, (2) method of writing, (3) how criticised and corrected, 
(4) the outcome. 

In arithmetic there should be sharp differentiation between 
thought work and mechanical work. The oral exercises in 
number should be of such a character that the children can 
give answers instantly and mechanically. And in this number 
work language should be of secondary importance. The fewer 
words used, the better. ‘ Six and four?” should inevitabl 
bring forth the answer “ ¢e,”” and nota formalstatement. All 
written exercises upon the blackboards should be neat and 
legible, well arranged, and wisely abbreviated. 


OTHER SPEAKERS. 


Mr. Edson’s talk was listened to with manifest interest. 
Upon the completion President Swingle called upon the other 
speakers of the morning who had agreed to give ten-minute 
addresses. 

Supt. I. E. Young, of New Rochelle, spoke briefly on ‘‘ Pur- 
poses of School Inspection.” A man’s first duty, he said, 
when he finds himself in a supervisory position, is to get a 
view of his own limitations. No man can do everything. He 
must know what he is capable of accomplishing and aim 
straight at that. 

So much for his own part. He must also learn to place 
reliance upon his principals and class teachers allowing them 
abundant play of their own individualities, seeking in no way 
to cramp and restrain them unnecessarily. 

He must endeavor to touch the community at large in as 
many ways as possible geen. the customs and aspira- 
tions of all the classes of people who send children to the 
schools. In especial he should study children of his schools, 
not merely when in school,but in their games and in their home 
life ; not merely the children of his personal friends who be- 
long to the same nationality, faith, and social affiliation, but 
the children of the foreigners who have come in to do the un- 
pleasant work of the community for small pay. 

In this way while keeping pedagogical purposes clear he will 


transcend his own limitations and will at once serve the public- 


and be served by it. ' 
Prin. H. E. Harris, of Bayonne, followed Mr. Young. His 
subject was “ Methods of Inspection.” He contended that 
one of the first duties of the principal of a school is to know 
just what is going on in his school. He must look into every 
class-room every day, but he must not expect to take the 
work out of a teacher’s hand to show her how to doit. That 
is a cardinal mistake, for the children always think it implies 
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criticism of their teacher. Directions to teachers should be 
given at the close of the day, and in many cases it is prefer- 
able that they should be given in writing, in order that they 
can the better be pondered over and that there may be the less 
excuse for forgetting them. : 

Mr. Harris’ talk was full of dry witticisms which kept his 
audience in the best of humor. 

Supt. F. E. Spaulding, of Passaic, spoke on “ Results of 
Supervision.” He said in part: 

“* Schools may, by close application of pedagogical principles, 
be made to run almost like clockwork. The superintendent 
can know just what is doing at any minute in any room, and 
he may feel certain that it is being well done. The superin- 
tendent himself may have learned all sorts of useful things 
from the practices of other school officials, from study of his 
teachers and pupils and from general consideration of the 
machinery of education. Yet such a superintendent will not 
secure the highest results unless he is also a student of sub- 
jects that lie just outside the pale of pedagogy —such subjects 
as biology, psychology, and history. These bear a vital rela- 
tion to the problems of human development, and the super- 
intendent must find time to keep up with the advances 
made in them. It is not always advantageous to spend five 
hours a day among the schools, for that means that a man 
must give two or three hours more to those business details 
that every superintendent finds himself compelled to consider, 
and then very little time is left for the occupations of the 
student. The superintendent should be a life-long student of 
the subjects that are germane to his calling.” 

Three-minute talks followed Superintendent Spaulding’s 
address. Among the speakers were Prin. D. A. Preston, of 
Brooklyn; Supt. M. Oakey, of Edglewood; Supt. E. S. Lant- 
man, of Port Chester. 

At the business meeting preceding the discussions, Prin. H. 
I, Tryon, of New Rochelle, was chosen recording secretary. 
A letter of condolence was voted to Principal Grimes, of Mt. 
Vernon, one of the most faithful members of the council, who 
has recently been the victim of a painful accident. 

Announcement was made that the meeting of the West- 
chester County Teachers’ Association which will take place 
at Port Chester, Saturday, Nov. 2, will be an important and 
interesting one, and that all teachers who can attend will be 
cordially welcomed. 


Questions in Principale’ Examinations. 


These are the questions in history, and principles of educa- 
tion that were asked at the recent principals’ examination: 


1, The child must be considered as a member of society in the 
broadest sense, 

‘* Apart from the thought of participation in social life the 
school has no end or aim, 

‘¢ The school must be made a vital social institution.”—Cen- 
densed from Dewey. 

(a) Explain the meaning of each of the foregoing state- 
ments. (9) 

(b) Give, with reasons, your judgment as to the soundness of 
each position. (9) ; 

(c) Show the bearing of these ideas in moral education. (3) 

(ad) Showin outline how the school can be made ‘‘a vital 
socialinstitution.” (6) 

2. (a) Whatis self-activity? Illustrate. (9) 

(b) Lay down and illustrate three rules to guide the teacher 
in arousing or employing the self-activity of the pupil. (12) 

3. ‘* The Herbartian doctrine of interest might not . ‘ 
be reproaehed with making pedagogy soft.”—James. 

(a) Explain the Herbartian doctrine of interest. (10) 

(b) Discuss the relation of interest and effort. (4) 

4. ‘Instruction must so form the circle of thought that voli- 
tional activity will develop from it But knowledge is fre- 
quently only a dormant store of facts."—Rein. 

Theteacher must so teach ‘the ideas of the pupil shall not 
be mere ideas”. ... but ‘shall be fraught with motive ur- 
gency in the regulation of conduct.”—Bryant. 

(a) Illustrate the two kinds of knowledge here referred to. (4) 

(b) State and illustrate two general principles or laws of 
teaching whereby the end set forthin the foregoing quotations 
may be attained. (12) 

5. State three educational doctrines or tenets advanced by 
Comenius which are applied in modern educational practice. 
Give reasons for their persistence. (12) 

6. (a) Mention two truths about education which Locke espe- 
cially emphasizes. (2) 

(b) Name four points of agreement, educationally, between 
Locke and Rousseau. 


to 


Many Lectures. 


The magnitude of the lecture industry in the greater New 
York is almost appalling. The people of this community have 
come to surpass those of eastern Massachusetts in their love 
of being talked to. The growth of the free lecture system in 
Brooklyn has already been described in these columns. The 
Manhattan system, tho older and already a settled institution, 
attracts nolessattention. Dr. H. M. Leipziger, supervisor, says 
that the lectures are now so well established that there is no 
need of working for spectacular effects,and that his efforts are 
all in the direction of solidifying and co ordinating the work. 

A study of the bulletins reissued by this department reveals 
in detail the tendency of which Dr. Leipziger speaks, The 
lectures given at the various centers are not mere baby-food ; 
they are meat for strong minds. Just as an example of what a 
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New York popular audience is willing to stand for, in a city 
full of concert hall attractions, take this program of the lec- 
tures at public school 166, in 89th street between Columbus 
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and Amsterdam avenues. 


A Course of Ten Lectures on Music. 
‘A Course of Ten Lectures on Literature. 
Monday, October 7th. 

Mr. T. W. SURETTE. 

x. ** Bach and Handel.” 
The first of a cuurse of 
four lectures on 
‘The Great Composers 
—Ciassical Period,” 
Illustrated by  stereopticon 
views and vocal and in- 
strumental selections. 


Thursday, October roth. 
Mr. Henry D. GRay. 
1. ‘** Aschylus.” 
The first of a course of 
three lectures on 
‘“The Greek Drama.” 


Monday, October rth. 
Mr. T. W. SURETTE, 

2. ‘* Haydn.” 
Illustrated by vocal and instru- 
mental music and stere- 
opticon views. 


Thursday, October 17th. 
Mr. Henry D. Gray. 
2. ‘* Sophocles, the Dramatic 
Artist ” 


Monday, October 21st. 
Mr. T. W. SURETTE. 

. ** Mozart.” 
Illustrated by vocal and instru- 
mental music and stere- 
opticon views. 


Thursday, October 2gth. 
Mr. Henry D. Gray. 
3. ‘* Euripides, the ‘ Weeping 
Philosopher.’” 


Monday, October 28th. 
Mr. T. W. SURETTE. 

. Beethoven.” 
Illustrated by vocal and instru- 
mental music and stere- 
opticon views. 


Thursday, October 31st. 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson. 
4. ** The Beginnings of the 
Eoglish Drama.” 
The first of a course of 
three lectures on 
‘* Literature.” 


Monday, November gth, 
Mrs. HeLten O'DONNELL. 
. “Irish Music.” PartI. 
Illustrated by vocal and instiu- 
mental selections. 


Thursday, November 7th. 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson. 

5. ‘*The Predecessors of 
Shakespeare in English 
Comedy and Tragedy.” 


Monday, November 11th. 
Miss Amy Fay. . 

6, ‘* A Piano Conversation.” 
Illustrated by selections from 
best types of music on 
the piano. 


Thursday, November rath. 

Prof. A V. W.Jackson. 
6. ‘Shakespeare and His 
Times.” 
Illustrated by stereopticon 
views. 


Monday, November 18th. 
_ Miss MARGARET GOETZ. 
7. ** Folk-Songs of Different 
Nations,’’ 
Illustrated by songs. 


Thursday, November 21st. 
Prof. HomER B. SPRAGUE. 
. * Milton.” 
Illustrated by selections. 


Monday, November 25th, 

Mr. ALBERT GERAKD-THIERS. 
8. ‘* Technique of Musical 
Expression.” 
Illustrated by songs. 


Thursday, November 28th. 

Dr. THoMas GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 
8. ‘* Oliver Goldsmith.” 

A review of his life and work. 
Illustrated by selections, 


Monday, December 2d. 
Mrs. H..S. SEELEY. 
. Songs of Shakespeare.” 
Illustrated by many songs. 


Tine December 5th. 
Dr. Wm. BayarD HALE. 
g. “Sir Walter Scott.” 


Monday, December goth. 

Miss L. D’ANGELO BERGH. 
10. ‘* The Singing Tone in 
Speech ” 
Illustrated by songs (German, 
English, and Irish.) 


Thursday, December rath. 
Col. JAMES FAIRMAN. 

10. ‘* Poet and Peasant.” 
An interesting description of 
the life and work of Robert 
Burns. 


A great many lectures designed especially for teachers are 
also announced by various organizations. 


At the American Museum of Natural History a series of lec- 
tures to teachers is offered by the state department of public 
instruction. The lecturer is Prof. Albert S. Bickmore. The 
following illustrated lectures will be given in the near future: 
November 2.—the Pan-American exposition; November 16.— 
London, the city and the Thames; November 30.—London, 
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Its museums and galleries ; Dec. 14.—London. Its environs. 

Two series of lectures on subjects that are of interest to ed- 

ucators are also announced by the women’s cohference of the 
Society for Ethical Culture. One of these is a course of six 
lectures on “ The Drama as an Aid to the Interpretation of 
Life,” by Mr. Percival Chubb, occurring on Thursdays at 11 
A.M., Nov. 7-Dec. Ig, at 43 East 58th street. There isa seriesof 
ten class lectures and discussions on ‘ Spinoza,” by Mr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs, Wednesdays at II A. M., Jan.8-March I2, 
at Tuxedo hall, Madison avenue and soth street. 
. A second course of lectures under the auspices of the kinder- 
garten section of the department of pedagogy, Miss Fanniebell 
Curtis chairman, will be started at the Brooklyn institute of 
arts and sciences in November. Five lectures will be delivered 
by Miss Susan E, Blow upon the following dates: November 4, 
7,11,14,and 18, For further information concerning lectures 
address chairman of the kindergarten section, 131 Livingston 
street, Brooklyn. 

A class in kindergarten methods, games and handwork was 
Started at the ethical culture school, 10g West 54th street, © 
October I9, for a course of twenty-four lessons. The talks 
will be given by Miss Caroline T. Haven, president of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union, while the practical lessons 
illustrating principles will be in charge of Miss Jane L. Hoxie. 

Evening Playgrounds. 

Along with the lecture system the evening playground sys- 
tem is surely expanding. Dr. A. T. Schauffler reports that he 
is just arranging tor the opening of at least five, and probably 
six new playground centers. During the last school year seven 
of these centers were opened. There will now be thirteen. 
The new ones already arranged for are located as follows: 
For boys—public school No. 23, Mulberry street; publicschool 
No. 94, Sixty-eighth street and Boulevard; No. 106, Madison 
avenue and Ilgth street: For girls—No. 109, Ninety-ninth 
street, near Second avenue; No. 168, 164th street near First 
avenue. 

After $300,000 Back Pay. 

Two hundred teachers of the Brooklyn system, thru Mr. Ira 
Leo Bamberger, a lawyer and member of the Brooklyn school 
board, have filed claims against the city for salary alleged to be 
due them from the year 1899 under the Pettingill schedule 
adopted by the Brooklyn school board in 1898. The total 
amount that will have to be paid, should a test case decide 


‘that these claims are valid, is stated to be somewhat more than 


$300,000. 

Pres. Miles O’Brien, of the board of education, is highly in- 
censed at the attitude of certain people in the matter, and has 
stated that in his opinion teachers will do well, before rushing 
to secure legal advice, to have a quiet consultation with their 
friends, the board of education. 


Scrofula, with its swollen glands, running sores, inflamed 
eyelids, cutaneous eruptions, yields to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
Recent Additions to Heath’s Pedagogical Library 





SCOTI’S NATURE STUDY AND THE CHILD 


A manual for teachers, planned for average school-room eon- 
ditions, and practicable for every-day use. There is given a 
Graded Course of Study for eight years, which, with slight revi- 
sion, was adopted by the Committee of Ten. There is also a de- 
tailed outline of work for one year from September to June, 
adapted for primary schools, Cloth. 643 pages. Price, $1.50. 


TRACY’S PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD 


Enlarged and revised, rgor, with a new chapter on the religious 
* and esthetic development of children. Introduction by Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall. Thisis the most comprehensive general 
treatise ever published, covering the whole field of child psy- 
chology. Cloth. 196 pages. Price, go cents. 





' LAING’S MANUAL OF READING 


Brings together in a concise form the most valuable and sug- 
gestive contributions of the latest educational thought to the 
teaching of reading. It discusses the psychology underlying 
the reading processillustrated with examples drawn from prac- 
tical teaching. Cloth. 172 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


KANT ON EDUCATION 


A translation of Ueber Padagogik. by Annette Churton. With 
a suggestive introduction by C. A. Foley Rhys Davids. pointing 
out the exact contributions which Kant has mace to pedagogy. 
The translation is provided with a marginal index and analysis 
and is the first attempt that has been made to present Kant’s 
great workin English. Cloth. 14: pages. Priee, 75 cents. 





SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications. do not cure. 
They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 


“I was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.” Mrs. 
Ipa E. Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 


Pears 


Pears’ svap is nothing 
but soap. 

_Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 











“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





ETS ae sesseeeed 325,753) 52 
Income, 1900........ Matai 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 


Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’S 





CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 














Chicago. 

Members of the Teachers’ Federation 
met at Handel hall, October Io, to renew 
their agitation for a restoration of the ’98 
schedule. It was stated at the meeting 
that there is going to be a surplus of 
$100,000 in the salaries item of this year 
and that the time is therefore opportune to 
inaugurate a campaign for restoration. It 
was also stated that the school board is 
privileged, as other municipal bodies are, 
to draw in advance upon the levy of a 
coming year. 


The teachers in the elementary schools 
are exultant because they have gained the 
privilege of using gas to make coffee at the 
noon recess. 


New Committees. 


_ President Harris, of the board of educa- 
tion, has sent in the following list of com- 
mittees for next year: 

School Management.—Mr. Brennan, chair- 
man; Messrs. Cameron and Loesch, Mrs. 
Sherman, Mrs. O’Keefe, Messrs. Keating, 
Dudley, Claussenius, Dawes, Stolz, Row- 
land,and Meyer. 

Building and Grounds.—Mr. Donney, 
chairman; Messrs. Mark, Gallagher, Cam- 
eron, Loeseh, Wolff, Tilden, Holmes, and 
Vopica. 

Finance.—Mr. Mark, chairman; Messrs, 
Rowland, Wolff, Holmes, and Hartung. 

Compulsory Education.—Mr. Meier,chair- 
man; Mr. Loesch, Mrs, O’Keefe, Messrs. 
Holmes and Hartung. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Illinois su- 
preme court will very shortly hand down 
its decision in what is known as the 
“School teachers’ case.” This case has 
grown out of the application made. by lead- 
ers of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
for writ of mandamus to compel the state 
board of education to raise the assess. 
ments of certain corporations. The — 
as readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL vil 
remember, was granted by Judge Thomp- 
son, of the circuit court of Saganaw 
county, and an appeal was promptly taken 
to the supreme court. 


Teachers’ Pension Report Rejected, 


DeEcaTuR, ILL.—At the meeting of the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs the 
report of the legislation committee declar- 
ing that the teachers’ pension law as tried 
in Chicago was a failure and that itis 
therefore inapplicable to the state of I]- 
linois, was rejected by a good-sized ma- 
jority. Miss Goggin and Miss Haley, of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, were 
both on hand and helped to kill the report. 


Told in Brief. 


RocHESTER, N. H.—Supt. Ernest L. 
Silver has been reelected at an increased 
salary. Principal Getchell, of the high 
school, has also been re-engaged. To fill 
the places of Miss McDuffie and Miss 
Sanger, teachers in the high school, the 
school board has engaged r. William H 
Burtt, of Andover, Mass., a graduate of 
Harvard ’or as teacher of Greek, and Miss 
Frances Hobbs Drake, of North Hamp- 
ton, N. H., a graduate of Smith ’97, as 
teacher of Latin. Miss Drake taught form- 








erly in Holbrook, Mass. 
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ADAMS, MAss.—The Adams Teachers’ 
Association extended a reception to Supt, 
and Mrs. F.A. Bagnall at the new Barrett 
hotel, Oct. 15. This was the new superin- 
tendent’s first formal introduction to the 
community. A large number of the lead- 
ing people of the place attended. Mr, 
and Mrs. Bagnall and the new drawing 
master, Mr. Fletcher Carpenter, were in- 
troduced to the guests by President Arnold, 
of the association. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—Prof. Oliver T. 
Osborne, of the Yale medical school, has 
made something of a sensation lately by 
advocating in a paper presented to the 
medical association ot New Haven county, 
the prohibition of the marriage of persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis until at least 
three years have passed atter an apparent 
recovery. This proposition shows that the 
desire to protect the well trom infection 
by this terrible disease is ‘gaining ground. 


Houston, TEX.—This city is making 
vigorous ettorts to get the new state indus- 
trial school for girls which is to be estab- 
lished in 1902. Other cities in the field 
are Denton, San Antonio, and Waco. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The city board of 
education has refused to exclude from the 
schools those children who do not hold 
vaccination certificates. This act isin de- 
fiance of the orders of the board of health 
and will probably lead to serious litigation. 


ATLANTA, GA.—By lending the city 
$2,000, Hon. Hoke Smith, president of the 
board of education, has made possible the 
building of a new story on the girls’ high 
school. The congested condition which has 
prevailed there since the beginning of the 
present term will thus be relieved. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—Proposed 
new rules requiring school principals to 
teach have been defeated on the ground 
that there is no need to tie up the system 
with more red tape. Two new teachers 
have been elected tor the high school—W. 
A. McKay, head of the commercial depart- 
ment, and W. D. Neal, instructor in bi- 


ology. 


Detroit, Micu.—The Principals’ As- 
sociation has elected the following officers: 
Pres., Hiram W. Miller; vice-pres., Maud 
Priest; sec.. Emmet Dohany; treas., Mar- 
ion Law; and James H. Beazell, Anna M. 
Joyce and Ada Beverley were re-elected to 
the executive committee. 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—Each of the night 
schools will be supplied with fifteen type- 
writers, for use in the sixth, seventh, and 
Ho grades. Into the grades below the 
fifth manual training has been introduced, 
consisting of basket-making, hat-weaving, 
and other work with raffia and rattan. 





Literary Notes. 


A very valuable article in the November 
Delineator describes ‘‘ The Book Life of a 
Girl.” It shows how, with a little assist- 
ance, her book reading can be so mani pu 
lated that she will be broadened out by her 
reading without the necessity of later being 
obliged to unlearn or forget pernicious 
that books may only be pernicious by hav- 
ing beer read in advance of the time 
when she could comprehend their deeper 
and fuller meaning. 


Mr. Charles E. Whiting, formerly super- 
visor of music in the public schoc)s of 
Boston, has recently brought together a 
School Song Book which D. C. Heath & 
Company announce for immediate publi-’ 
cation. Itis especially designed for un- 
graded schools. The book contains the 
elements of music with exercises for prac- 
tice, and a large number of careiully 
chosen and attractive songs, glees and 
choruses, together with about a score of 

atriotic songs and nearly forty hymns. 

he book has about 230 pages and is 
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Danger in Soda. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow its 
Excessive Use. 


Common sodais all rightin its place and 
indispensable in the kitchen and for cook- 
ing and washing purposes, but it was never 
intended for a medicine, and people who 
use it as such will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with dan- 
ger: moreover the soda only gives tempo- 
rary relief and in the end the stomach 
trouble gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels 
and cases are on record where it accumu- 
lated in the intestines, causing death by 
inflammation or peritonitis, 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the 
safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
(acid dyspepsia) an excellent preparation 
sold by druggists under the name of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These tab 
lets are large 20-grain lozenges very pleas- 
ant to taste and contain the natural 
acids, peptones and digestive elements 
essential to good digestion, and when 
taken atter meals they digest the food per- 
fectly and promptly before it has time to 
ferment, sour and poison the blood and 
nervous system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariabl 
uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all 
cases of stomach derangements and finds 
them a certain cure not only for sour 
stomach, but by promptly digesting the 
food they create a healthy appetite, in- 
crease flesb and strengthen the action of 
the heartand liver. They are not a ca- 
thartic, but intended only for stomach 
diseases and weakness and will be found 
reliable in any stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
— Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cts. per 


ackage. 

A little book describing all forms of 
stomach weakness and their cure mailed 
free by addressing the Stuart Co. of Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


_— 
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Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15¢ alb. 
Excellent Teas "3% 30, 35, 50c a Ib. 


Cup, 


Butter at Cost 


Mait or ’PHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 
CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O Box 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 1902. 


Clergymen, Teachers and others will be given 
one free ticket to Eu ope with all expenses for 
securing party of eight for any of my tours. 
Send for itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 

ve., Brooklyn, 





Finest Fancy 
Elgin Creamery 
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adapted to meet the needs of a very large 
class of schoolsthat are anxious for better 
music than has hitherto been available tor 
theiruse. D.C, Heath & Company, Pub- 
lishers, announce the book for immediate 
issue. 


The studious lover of flowers acquainted 
with Britton and Brown’s ///ustrated Flora 
will be glad to learn that the letter press 
of these bulky octavos, with some abridg- 
ment and numerous emendations, but 
without the illustrations, has been com- 
pressed into a single portable volume, 
which is to be published at once by Henry 
Holt & Company, under the title, Britton’s 
Manual of the Flora of the Northern 
States and Canada. 


The Strenuous Life, by Theodore 
Roosevelt, has been revised and brought 
down to the date of the author’s accession 
to the presidency. It will be issued 
shortly by the Century Company. The 
Minneapolis and Pan-American speeches 
have been added to it. 





Interesting Notes. 


Antikamnia tablets have been tested and 
found superior to any of the many pain 
relievers now used in the treatment of 
neuralgia, sciatica, and rheumatism; also 
in headache and other pain due to ir- 
regularities of menstruation. Adminis 
tered in doses of two five grain tablets, 
they secure the best results. A dozen tab- 
lets in your family medicine ehest may be 
found useful. 


Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902. 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15th to April 30th, 
with final limit May 3Ist, I902. Perfect 
Dining and Pullman Service on all 
thru trains. For full particulars re- 
garding rate, descriptive matter, call on 
or address New York Office, 271 and 1185 
Broadway, or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


California-Oregon Excursions. 


Every day in the year. The Chicago, 
Union Pacific and Northwestern Line 
runs thru first-class Pullman and Tour- 
ist and Sleeping Cars to points in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon daily. Personally con- 
ducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, 
leaving Chicago on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. Lowest rates. Shortest time on 
the road, Finest scenery. Inquire of 
your nearest ticket agent, or write. 

W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

. E. Brittain, 368 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 

H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York 


m3 
a" M. Burgard, 301 Main Street, Buffalo, 
B. H. Bennett, 2 East King St., Toronto, 


nt. 

W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. Q. Tallant, 507 Smithfield street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

D. W. Aldridge, 234 Superior street, 
Cleveland, Ohic. 

A. F. Cleveland, 435 Vine street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Guerin, 17 Campus-Martius, De- 
troit, Mich. 

A. H. Waggener, 22 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. - 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
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Neckwear. 


French Chiffon Collarettes, trimmed with 
Lace and Velvet, 


Hand-Made Silk and Velvet Collars, 
Black and White Net Ruffs, 


Crépe Stocks, 
Real Lace Fichus and Scarfs. 


Black and White Ostrich Feather 
. Boas. 


Lace and Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Gloves. 


Ao i9th st. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, 


OR MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER 


Removes 
Tan, Pim- 
gles, Freckles, 

oth-Patches 
Rasb and skin 
diseases, and 
every biemis 
on beauty and 
defies detec- 
tion. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 58 years: no 
other bas, and 
is so barmless 
we taste it to 
4 be sure it 

’ _ is properly 
made. Accept no counterfeit of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): ‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of au the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. 
GOURAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE remeves super- 
fluous hair witheut intey to the skin. : 

FERD. T_HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street. New York. 

For sale by al) Druggists, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughont the U. 8., Canadas, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of Base imitations. 

1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most converient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM, TAYLOR & SOX, ~ - Proprietors 








At the End of Your Journey you will find 
x it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
& Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
4 Central for shopping and theatres. 


Baggage to and from 4%d St. Depot free 
Rooms, $4.00 per day and Upwards. 
EGO SOLGR OT OK OX OF Ox Os 2 KOON 
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The BAKER (@ TAYLOR CoO., 


33:37 East 17th Street, Union Square, New York. 











N’T buy {School Books until you have seen our School Book 
Catalog. We carry the current Text-Books of all Publishers # 





FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 





Use Smith Premier Typewriters 





Because they possess those sterling features 
that make them the most economical to own. 
Good work all the time. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER C0., 
Syracuse, N. ¥., 
USA 


GRAND PRIZE 
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Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
Brooks’s Arithmetics 
Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic 
Standard Vertical Writing 
Westlake’s Common. School Literature 


Magill’s Modern French Series 


ALL FIRST-CLASS TEXT-BOOKS 


For further information address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


DPPPPPPPPPHPPPPPP YPYpprpdadddaqadddaaacaqaadac 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








PARIS 1900... 
Highest Award 








MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 

Price. $1.00 Net. 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., “sewers. 





If not, why not com- 
mence your year’s work 


HAVE YOV READ THESE ? 


with a careful reading of these eighteen little books on 


HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
problems, and give in compact form the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


No. How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 
“t How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 
How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 
How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 
How to Make School-room Charts. Kellogg 
How to Teach Minerals. Payne 
How to Teach Birds. Payne 
How to Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 
How to Teach Fractions. Kellogg 
How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 
How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 
How to Teach Butterflies. Payne 
How to Teach U.S. History. Elson 
How to Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 
How to Teach Constructive Work. Codd 
How to Teach about Fishes. Payne 
How to Teach abeut Trees. Payne 
How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg 


ont Aus wp 
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"20 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Others in Preparation. Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 
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TARBELL’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


By HORACE S. TARBELL, A. M.,LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence. 
R. I.; and MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D. #24 


A TWO-BOOK COURSE FOR GRADED AND 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


The Tarbell plan of providing special geography. 


Instead of confining the study of ‘‘ Special Geography” to 
the minor, and often valueless, details of a single State, 
Tarbell's Complete Geography divides the United States into 
Physical Groups of States, and treats such Natural Sections 
in a Special Supplement. The great educational advantage 
of this method of teaching special geography of the States is 
apparent. 

THE SPECIAL GROUP EDITIONS of Tarbell’s Com- 
plete Geography now ready are: 


Reta‘) Price. 
The New England States, 176 pages . $1.10 
The Middle Atlantic States, 176 pages 5 ; - 1,10 
The East Central states, 176 pages... . 1,10 
The West Central States, 176 pages ‘ ine 1,10 


THE GENERAL EDITION of Tarbell’s Complete Geography 
(without Special Geography) contains 152 pages, at the Retail 
Price of $1 00. 

Correspondence in regard to the examination of Tarbell’s 
Geographies and their introduction into schools is cordi- 
ally invited, : 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


Educational Publishers, 


CHICAGO BOSTON. 


NEW YORK 





A GOOD BOOK MEETS QUICK APPRECIATION. 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST, 


By FRANK E. PARLIN, Supt. Quincy, Mass. 


Over 6,000 of the commonest words, very carefully graded, 
for eight grades, and arranged alphabetically and in groups 
for convenience and systematic work. 


ist Edition, 10,0o00o— May, 1901. 
2d Edition, 50,000—Aug., 1901. 


August 19th unanimously adopted for exclusive introduction 
by Board of Education, Cleveland, O. First order, Cleveland, 
30,000. 

Many other important adoptions in all sections, being 
big Ao ge eee as a unique and very valuable Speller. 

By Mail, prepaid, 24c. Very liberal net, introduction, and 
exchange prices. 


The Morse Speller—Dutton. 


Dictation and correlation an ideal up-to date Speller. 


Around the World Book II]]—Carroll—(in press). 
Home Geography for 5th grade. More attractive even 
than the other two successful books. 
Higher Algebra—Atwood— (in press). 
Contains highest requirements for any College. With 


the Standard Grammar School.and Exercises. A 
complete modern series. 


Get Catalog of other Choice Books, 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 
96 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


195 Wabash Avenue, 8 Beacon Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 





JUST** SHEDD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK Samples $7.00 


LEROY’S FRENCH METHOD 


Psychological Method of Teaching and Studying Languages 


ISSUED 


Postpaid 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, - (42 EAST 2oth ST. near 4th Ave.), - N.Y. CITY. 





3333335 5555555555355 55 5 5FS 55555555555 55>: 


THINGS ONE CAN'T DO WITHOUT § 














and that is a good lead pencil. 


eke are some things in this world that are good to have but are not indis- 
pensable ; again, there are many that one doesn’t actually need at all, but there is 
one thing above all others that is absolutely necessary to the comfort of every one, 


Honest effort and good material have won name and fame for Dixon’s 
American Graphite Pencils. They make good, clean, see-able marks. 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this 
publication, and receive abundant samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, - - - 










Jersey City, N. J. 
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A SCHOOL SUPPLIES & FURNITURE 3 


Wholesale Prices and Catalog on Request 





Examples of our Low i you will secure as order for me or 











will help me secure one, I will pay | 
‘ Prices. youliboralls, Write for particalate. 
Report Cards, 25c per 100. ae 
7 Class Records, lic. ea. 
Pas +,_..dy ree _F ene, 20 00 cents per gross. CATALOGS ON REQUEST. 
isters, mvs On No. 6. KINDERGARTEN GOODS 
‘3 ; 
cody ag ph phy cents per gross, No. 9. OFFICE FURNITURE. 
> 2 Gallon ug ‘Black in 5 soute. bh. No. 10. BOOKCASES. (CHAIRS, 
nch Paper Globes, 25 cents eac 
{ Fountain one, 7c. ea. 8-ft. Bunting Flags, $2.65 ea. No, 11, CHUROH FURNITURE AND OPERA 
4 = — . B. Erasers, 40 cents per dozen, No. 15. SCHOOL SUPPLIES, APPARATUS 
Crayons Toss, Slating, $2.50 per gallon. AND FURNITURE. 
4 Slated Giethes hl 85 cents per square yard. No. 16. BOOKS AND GAMES. 
e Dept. J-. 177-179 Monroe ' 
2 E. W. A. BOWLES Pe>t,3- 177-179 Monroe Agents Wanted $ 
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A First-Class 


“MICROSCOPE. 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


Ful Reliable Scientific tastrument 
Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
tnformation for youn and old. Easy to use. 


Perfect ~ apy results. ‘One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 
ene of the thousands Outfit consists of microscope as showt, 
of ing ed twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
cam foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
ructive things trating 1,000 common microscopic objects, 
which may be jass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any Ps, etc, 
one with this 
ri Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
wicroscupe an 


SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 
NEW VORK CITY 


__¢, Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). CHICAGO 





SUEBEOPTICORS, MAGIC LANTERNS, AND SLIDES. 


For Sale or Hire from $15.00 up. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL SETS ON 


Physical Geography. Geology. Bees and Bee” 
keeping. Brick and Brick Making. How 
an Express Company is Run. The 
Making of United States Flag. 

The United States Mints. 


The Buffalo Exposition and Many Others. 


All slides 25c. Each Plain. 75 cents Colored 
HERBERT J. RILE. 
(Late RILEY BROTHERS) 
68.70 NASSAU ST. (formerly of 16 Beekman) 
NEW YORK CITY. 


GILLOTT’ S PEN S <2) 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351 and 1047 (Multiscript) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303 and 1047 (Maultiscript 


. o.0 Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1 O48 (Vertigraph), 
For Vertical Writing : 


1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067 
Highest Prize at every Paris Exposition, and at Chicago. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
Henry HOk, Sole Agent 


















You are often consulted about . . CLASS PINS. 
Every year youbuy . . SCHOOL MEDALS. 


We are the largest manufacturers of them in the U. S, 
Permit us to send you our new catalogue. 


H. POPPER & SON, 102 Fulton St., N.Y. auod*!nn, 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 





Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of IM certs 





Fireproof and Waterproof 


ASBESTOLITH 


Superior to Tiling at Less Cost, fer 
Flooring, Wainscoting, etc. 


The Only Sanitary Floor for Schools. 
THE ASBESTOLITH CO., 


95 Nassau St., New York. 
UsedinU S. Navy. 


Crowded School Rooms 


even, may have fresh air, 
Self-Lubricating 


ROTARY SCREW 
VENTILATORS 


produce a 
Vacuum by Rotation. 

Simple, effectual, and inex- 
pensive. Can beset up by your 
own workman. 

Write us about your difficul- 
ties in ventilation. We shal! 
be glad to place our experience 
at your disposal. 


E G. WASHBURNE& CO. 


Manufacturers 


42 Cortland St., New York 














Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices, Headquarters. Send for oa 
Special! discount for Schools and Class: 


Chandler& Barber, ':i7etistst. 


This Coupon is Good for 25 Cents. For%3 
cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one month od 
ten month report cards. Regular price, 50c. 
liberal proposition is made in order to introduce the 
cards. E. W. A. Rowles, Dept. J,177 Mone 
roe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Bu alo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, free. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 5 156 Fifth Av., New ork: N. - Ay Mich. Blvd., Gaicago, tl 


1505 Pa Ave. Washington, D O. _ 414 Century Bid Evans Bidg., Os-aloosa nat. 
538 Oooper Bidg., Denver.Col. 420 Parrott Bd dg. Ban enn AM jal. 525 atuben Bik., 08 Angeles,Oa 


UNEXPECTED VACANCIE occur during the fall and winter months and 


must be filled promptly. September and Octo- 
A ber are especially good months for securing 
first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
©. J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 
THE the right direction and 
; . , 
CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


that we — an excep 
tionally large proportion 
registrations, thus snow- B. F. CLARK, 
ing a healthy growth in 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, beset 


dates. Send for 
‘Our Platform.”’ 
We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager. 


1543 Glenarm St., 
SCHERMERHORN 

















OUR Percent. of increase 
in Commissions from 
Teachers we placed last 
year was about foar times 
the percent of increase in 








P. V. HUYSSOON 
JOMN © ROCK WELL, | Props 


3 East 14th St., New York 





Denver, Colorado 
EsTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- 
ersin all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 B field Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. eR Ttlssiade, meen 4¥5-" 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the KRAUS KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL commences the First 
Week in NOVEMBER. Address Mug. M. Kraus-Bogetre, ‘The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street, New York City. 

Established 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, “ss:. 


can supply you with a first-class teacher for almost any kind of position on short notice. Letters 
confidential. Endorsed by leading educators. H S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. 


1” TEAC H E RS’ EXC H ANG E of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommendations have weight with school officials. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Iatroduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors. Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Govarnesses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, A merican and Foreign Teachers’ 4 gency, 23 Union 

—- 8s the confidence of teachers and 


Square New York. 
empl — because it confines itself to 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE sitvlopers vecause it canines itself to 


servative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our ae : you. 88 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 






































TEACHERS WANTED For Schools and Colleges. Fe Pras 
TRANSLATIONS | 


INTERLINEAR 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST “TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copys ight Introductions—New Type— 
op yee Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Reduced to | Good Pa ell Bound—Convenient for the 
50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— ioe, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue oy “| DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 






Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent | CHARTS 





ECLECTIC = 
PENS 


Write us for sample of No. 700 
Vertical. 

This is the finest pen on the mar- 
ket for vertical writing. 

We also have 12 other numbers, 


- | THE ECLECTIC PEN CO. 
63 E. 8th St., N. Y. City. 


CLIPPINC-FILE ws 


Highly recommended 
i by editor of this journal 
| Price,$1. Circulars on 

f request. 





7 CLIPPING-FILE CO., 
Fairview, Cleveland, 0. 





S on echool Sot, | doo! 
pupil's clothing. ray 


in inkwells o Pechool deaks 
“SS slovenly hand. 


rms. N. ED in every ev asaen 
Too! 
POR OR SALE by, school SUD oases 


ie Wanted 

H BARTEN, ALLEN, $0. DAK 
WANTED.—“ Your School the Best.” Use 

Barten Cabinet. Improves penmansbip, etc., 


percent You get the credit. Your duty. Send 
stamp. Cabinets by mail. 


SYSTEPATIC COLLECTION. 


Minerals, Rec Invertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS i S 4 
k, are easily in every res 


and Guencan low-priced collections in the market. 

Commissioner Harris writes: “Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these 
lections.” RELIE APS: LANTERN SLID 
etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th Street, N. W.. Wasainaton, D. C 

















ROOSEVELT 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A book of sterling merit in style and 


material is 
EPISODES FROM 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST 
By i Roosevelt 


(By mail, $1.00.) This vol- 
ume is No.1 in The Knickerbocker Lit- 
erature Series. No. 2 will be “Abraham 
Lincoln,” by NoAH Brooks. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, - 


Net, 90 cts. 


New York 





You look at the name on a pen, and you Know it is all right when it is d a 





ESTERBROOK’S PEN ~<<almais 


Behind the name there is the uniform care that has been exerted for more than forty years to make it perfect. . 


All styles; all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. } 


26 John Street, New York, 
Works, Camden, N.J. 
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DET MAI EAT TRIAS SI PRA, Ss, 


<i 
NEW EDITION @ 


WEBSTER'S 
SSE ORL INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S" 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 
25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 
PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D.,LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists: 


Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations 


(a The International was first issued in 1890, succeeding the ‘* Unabridged.” The 
New Edition of the International was issued in October, 1900, Get the latest and best. 


WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 





SBC, 


ses 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


pag SS abd eae ox ia th bn eS 








Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“ First class in quality, second class in size.””— NicHotas Murray BuT.er. 


rh EIR BE A RI RE 


Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 
G. 4 Cc. MERRIAM — semen ements Mass. 





2D BOL PEL RAR IEI SPILLE ARTE DRESS SEE PLIES RS ASSO LS: 














TEACHERS 


For the best 
PUPILS’ REPORTS fehbts.. 
Write for samples to 


STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., - 


RECORDS ¢ 


POCKET CLASS 


Box 2474, Mt. Sterling, O 


HIGH .. GRADED 
JOM M 











ST 





Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 











VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


From the phosphoid principle of the 
Ox Brain and the Embryo of Wheat 
For relief and prevention of all weaknesses 
caused by nervous strain, worry, mental overwork, 
or excess of any description. Prescribed by physi- 
cians who best treat mental and nervons disease, 
used by brain-workers everywhere. It contains 
nothing injurious. a on each label. Writefor 
tree descriptive pamphlet. 


= Rly @, 


only by 
Tf not found at Druggists, sent by mati ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh cure The best remedy known for cold in the 


head, sore throat, and influenza. It does 
not contain cocaine, morphine, nr narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents 


go W. asth St., 
New York City. 











nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 














Harold Roorbach, Publisher, 132 Nassau St.,N Y. 


Plays-Drills-Entertainments 


Suitable for school exhibitions. — 
Descriptive list sent free on application. 

















DISSECT IT 








Yeu will find nothing but sterling integrity of 


construction in every detail of the 


emington Typewriter 


Grand Prix, Paris, i900 
Outranking All Medals 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York | 

















Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsem ent of 
Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev, 0. M. Sheldon, 
Rev, F. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E.Clark 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“Pansy,” 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others, 





SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 

What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
$7. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing Co., 


1133 Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














paid (with this coupon). 250 Card: 
4 colors. 








E.W.A 
Dept. J, ATT? 


Primary Number Cards, ise, per box, post- 
in. square, in 
Frinted both sides. 500 ¢ characters in all. 
Htowlee School Furniture and Supplies, 
Monroe St. +» Chicago, [ll. 















